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g& Ask Women! 


Are your goods bought by women? 

If so, ask any woman of your acquaintance—or all of 
them—what “ Butterick” means. 

And the answer will instantly be—either “Patterns” 
or “ Fashions.” 

This shows the hold the word “ Butterick” has on 
women’s minds. 

The more women you ask, the more evidence you 


will get. 


And—if you investigate the manner in which this 
“hold on women’s minds” has been gained, you may 
not wonder at results secured by Advertisers who use 
Butterick Magazines. 


LIN Tila 


Manager of Advertising 
Butterick Building 
New York City 


F. H. Rausren, Western Adv. Mgr., First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago, II. 


Ask Our ilies 
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Concentration 


The Bunched Hits Score 
the Runs 


The miner whose Prospecting consists of plowing up a mile or 
two of mountain side is going to get a lot of good, healthy exercise, 
but very little money. If it is gold he wants he had better stick to one 
likely spot and dig. 

Likewise the ball team doing the least stick-work often scores the 
most runs. Again the answer is “bunched hits”—concentration. 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 


A CONCENTRATED SELLING POWER 


Its 60,000 guaranteed circulation is concentrated in one state among 
one class and the best element of that class. It reaches practically 
every Post Office in Wisconsin and in many communities has more 
circulation than the local “weekly.” It exerts among one class in 
one state the power which the average national publications scatter 
6ver all classes and 46 states. 

And the Agriculturist reaches buyers. Our people have not yet 
become “malefactors of great wealth,” but ten years of steadily increas- 
ing income has given them the confidence that comes of continued 
prosperity. There is nothing like an increasing income to loosen the 
purse-strings. 

They are buying the necessities, the comforts, even the luxuries of 
life, such as Cameras, Telephones, Food Choppers, Sewing Machines, 
Phonographs and a hundred and one things once unknown to farm life. 


The Record of. Successful 
Campaigns 


made by the Wisconsin Agriculturist as a result of its concentration 
of circulation among a prosperous people would surprise you. Our 
60,000 subscribers read it every week for profit, not pleasure, with a 
confidence born of experience. 

We would like to show an interested advertiser not only what the 
Agriculturist canvdo in direct sales, but also its power on the dealer. 
We have some facts we believe will interest any man who wants new 
business. We would like to show such a man what we are doing and 
how little it costs to reach our people. 


THE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 
ARTHUR SIMONSON, Publisher 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Geo. W. Herbert, Wallace C. Richardson, 
Special Representative, Eastern Representative, 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. Temple Court, New York City 
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A HAT ADVERTISING CAM- 
PAIGN. 


ADVICE TO A MANUFACTURER WHO 
SEEKS HELP IN EXTENDING HIS 
FIELD—HOW TO GET THE MOST 
OUT OF A MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN. 


Printers’ INK receives many 
requests for advice from manu- 
facturers and others about to 
launch advertising campaigns. 
Most of these are answered pri- 
vately by mail, respecting the 
confidential nature of the re- 
quest. 

Recently, however, a _ request 
was received from a manufacturer 
indicating such typical dissatis- 
faction with existing conditions 
that Printers’ Ink feels sure his 
letter, and the campaign mapped 
out and submitted to him, are of 
general interest to all manufac- 
turers and advertising men. 

The letter follows: 


Reapinc, Pa., Jan. 20, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: ; 

In some way, I’ve forgotten now just 
how, your publication came to my atten- 
tion some years ago, and I have since 
kept track of it. Reading it has opened 
my eyes to what is being thought and 
done in the way of advertising, and 
for the past year or more I’ve been 
debating whether or not magazine ad- 
vertising can really improve the cast- 
iron limitations of my business. 

I have put the idea aside more than 
once as impractical in my particular 
case, and have plugged along the old 
lines as vigorously as I knew how; but 
I erwege run up against the same old 
wall. 

I’m just as ambitious for my business 
as the biggest man in the trade, and 
I hate like the devil to have to work at 
the same old pace when I know very 
well that my hats are as good as some 
of the famously advertised hats (be- 
lieve me, in some cases better). 

Here I am with a good factory (an 
acre of floor space) located in a city 
where fuel and labor are cheap, and 


producing a hat for the trade which 
stands very well and which is so good 
in quality that wholesalers and dealers 
are not so keen to get it, because they 
can sell more of a cheaper, more or less 
inferior quality and make more profit. 
Many times I’ve been tempted to make 
a cheaper hat, but when I remember 
how my father worked himself into the 
grave to make hats of quality, I some- 
how can’t do it. Then I try the other 
way—to convince the trade that it 
ought to take my hat and argue to the 
customer about quality, and why it 
should buy my thoroughly good hats 
and ultimately save money, rather than 
buy the cheap hats. But the trade don’t 
see it that way; at least, I can work 
up but little permanent enthusiasm 
about it. 

Again, when I think of this broad 
country with its millions of people, 
every one of them users of hats, and 
then turn to my skimpy little trade 
list, I become downright sore on my- 
self for not doing something that will 
give my hat a chance. I don’t even use 
a_ trade-mark—I let the wholesalers 
stamp any name that the dealer wants 
on my hat “leathers” and “tips.” J 
sell in Omaha, Atlanta, Portland and 
Minneapolis, and in the territory be- 
tween: 

How can I get over the great diffi- 

poe | of covering more territory and 
stocking more dealers and wholesalers, 
without bankrupting me for salesmen’s 
salaries? How can I dig the undeniable 
facts about the worth a my hat out of 
the shelves of the dealer where they 
are now hidden, and get some hold on 
the consumer? What can I do to make 
dealers—more dealers—work harder for 
my hat, and consequently for more 
mutual profit? What can I do to give 
my hat the individuality it deserves, 
and the wearers it ought to have? 
_ Of course, some advertising men will 
instantly tell me, advertise, advertise! 
but I turn to you as the most disinter- 
ested and best informed parties I know, 
and when you advise me I beg of you 
to remember that I do only about 
$90,000 a year; that my hats retail now 
at $2.00 and $2.50, and I make about 
eleven per cent profit, and that to 
spend as much as five or six thousand 
a year for advertising would be a very 
serious thing for me, unless it produced 
something. 

As the case stands at present, I am 
forced to sell my very good hat in 
competition with any old hat—price is 
the only thing the dealers and whole- 
salers want to talk; and what can I say 
to them, when I don’t even have a 
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name for my hats? (The trade balks 
when I ask it to sell any trade-mark 
of mine.) Here are about a hundred 
manufacturers competing with me, about 
ten of which have trade-marks that 
amount to something in the trade. I 
don’t need much imagination to see 
myself losing even the trade I have, 
unless I do something strong in one 
direction or another. 


Printers’ InK feels entirely 
confident in advising this manu- 
facturer. Having some knowledge 
of the hat business, it is able to 
comprehend his position with even 
greater clearness than his letter 
indicates. The hat business has 
not changed materially for many 
years, except for a few concerns 
who have had the courage to 
break away from the somewhat 
discouraging slavery of the aver- 
age manufacturer. Too many of 
them are hemmed in by whole- 
saling conditions, and the inability 
to get above the dead level of 
price competition and jobber’s 
whim and favor. 

Summarized, this manufactur- 
er’s problem is :— 

How to make more profit on 
each hat, 

How to hold all his present 
trade. 

How to increase the number of 
accounts with jobbers and re- 
tailers. 

How to insure against losing 
his trade to a competitor wha 
may be able by more favorable 
manufacturing and selling condi. 
tions to sell at lower price. 

How to take from his appar- 
ently small profits enough money 
to make an effective advertising 
appropriation. 

The very first thing for our in- 
quirer to do is to get a good 
trade-mark and stand firm in main- 
taining it. This trade-mark is 
absolutely the only solid founda- 
tion from which to build. At 
present this manufacturer has no 
asset to show for his long labors 
except the good-will of his name 
among the trade. The trade is 
constantly shifting in its per- 
sonalities and its prejudices, and 
to bank upon it is to build upon 
shifting sands. It takes work 
and money merely to keep up the 
good-will of the trade, and it is 
extremely hard to make any 





rapid headway—if not actually 
impossible. 

But if there was a trade-mark, 
there would immediately be some- 
thing concrete—something solid 
and staying. The man who buys 
the hat, as well as the dealer who 
handles it, will connect the full 
credit of satisfaction and quality 
to the right source, and there 
would immediately be a_ hold 
upon the wholesaler. Every ef- 
fort of this manufacturer would 
count, and every brick he would 
lay would increase the stature of 
his business, instead of merely 
struggling to maintain it on a 
dead level. 

Of course, as there is some 
reason in the dealer’s and whole- 
saler’s desire to have his own 











trade-mark on everything he sells, 
it must be arranged to satisfy 
them. Both the manufacturer's 
and the dealer’s trade-mark can 
readily be put on—the manufac- 
turer’s on the “tip,” and the deal- 
er’s on the “leather.” This is ab- 
solutely fair. Heretofore the 
manufacturer, like a meek and 
self-sacrificing martyr, has ren- 
dered to the dealer full protection, 
but utterly failed to protect him- 
self. 

Printers’ INK suggests, merely 
for the convenience of using a 
name in this article, that the name 
“Wm. Penn Hats” should be 
used. The name finally chosen, 
as well as the campaign, should 
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Washington Monument 


and 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


A single month’s edition of THe LaptEs’ 
Home JourNAL now numbers more than 


1,200,000 copies. 


If these copies were 


piled flat, one on another, the pile would 


reach skyward more 
more than thirty 
of the Washing 


HE paper used in one 
issue would make a strip 

33 inches wide which would 
reach from New York to San 
Francisco, back to NewYork, 
and then back to San Francisco 
again. This is merely about 
Tue Lapies’ Home Journat. 
Statistics regarding THe 
Sarurpay Eveninc Post 
would be just as impressive. 
It is useful to analyze the 
reason of success of any large 
business. Our own, if we 
may say so, does not result 
from any one sole cause. But, 
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than three miles, or 
times the height 
ton Monument. 


looming large on the horizon 
of our growth, rises the sun 
of advertising. We have 
published good magazines, to 
be sure; but, also, we have 
advertised their goodness. 
We have gone to our public 
early and often, and talked 
to them about what we have 
to sell. 

Advertising is a method of 
salesmanship, 

Do you know any goods 
which do not require sales- 
manship? Apply this ques- 


tian to your own business. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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be carefully passed upon by a 
capable advertising agency, after 
thorough study of the proposition 
on the spot. 

' After the selection of the name 
and the preparation of the trade- 
mark, each step in the advertising 
must be followed through in 
logical sequence. As this manu- 
facturer has asked about maga- 
zine advertising only, the news- 
papers, billboards and street cars 
will not be discussed. But “ad- 
vertising” is more than the copy 
for the magazines which is most 
understood by the beginner. This 
hat campaign will include in the 
order named :— 


1—Trade-mark, which on account of 
its many uses, in the hat, on booklet 
covers, in the magazine pages, etc., 
should be selected with considerable 
thought and care. It is not easy to 
change a trade-mark after it has been 
widely advertised and is familiar to the 
consumer. 

2—Advertising matter, booklets for 
the trade, for the consumer, catalogues 
for the trade, etc. 

8—“Follow up” advertising on trade, 
to open new accounts, to hold old ac- 
counts and to increase size of orders 
from present trade. The “follow up” 
precedes the magazine advertising, is 
used durin ag! Season the advertising 
appears an ‘off” seasons. 

$—Megusian advertising. The prepara- 
tion of this copy and the selection 
and use of the mediums means the 
success or failure of the campaign. 
Printers Ink can only broadly suggest; 
it is not, of course, within its province 
to prepare the ads or select the maga- 
zine list. 

5—Local advertising through dealers. 
This consists of electros and ads to be 
used in the local newspapers over the 
dealer’s name; booklets or folders im- 
printed with dealer’s name and dis- 
tributed by him, store cards, etc., etc. 


There is only one relief from 
backward trade conditions and 
one quick and sure means of se- 
curing a lever upon the trade— 
to go to the consumer. This, be 
it thoroughly understood, is not 
to get clubs to use on the trade— 
it is simply to strengthen and in- 
tensify the manufacturer’s influ- 
ence with the trade. Nothing will 
be gained by antagonizing the 
trade—the right way is to show 
such able and effective co-opera- 
tion in selling goods off the deal- 
er’s shelves that it will move the 
trade to “ginger up” and do its 
part for mutual profit. 

Going to the consumer means 
only one thing for a manufac- 


INK. 


turer, who, as does this manufac. 
turer, sells as far West as Omaha 
and as far South as Atlanta—it 
means magazine advertising. 

It is very likely that this manu- 
facturer’s “distribution” means a 
distribution in about twenty-five 
per cent. of the cities and towns 
in this territory. Otherwise a 
sale of $90,000 would mean only 
a few dozen hats in each city of 
fair size. As the desire is to con- 
tinue to cover the entire territory 
and the appropriation only a few: 
thousand, no local advertising ex- 
cept that paid for by the dealer 
can be considered. If distribution 























is exceptionally good in some 
cities and the problem in these 
cities is only to move the goods 
from the dealer’s shelves, then a 
part of the appropriation should 
be spent in local mediums. 

It means a campaign of three 
years or nothing. Printers’ INk’s 
advice is that unless money can be 
raised for a conservative but 
energetic three years’ campaign, 
there is no use beginning at all. 

Next covers the extremely im- 
portant matter of price. PRINTERS’ 
InK gathers that the hats manu- 
factured are of exceptional qual- 
ity, yet the manufacturer con- 
fesses that he is obliged to scram- 
ble with the commonest on the 
same deadening basis of price and 
discounts. 
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The Proof of Advertising 
is in the Results 


Miss Montague, of the Montague system of candy stores in 
Philadelphia, has told Printers’ Ink something about their suc- 
cess. Purity, delectableness and reasonable prices were the 
cardinal points. Advertising made the Montague idea a success. 


The Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin 


largely made the advertising success possible. Miss Montague 
says:—‘‘Ninety per cent. of our advertising appropriation goes 
to the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. Indeed, from the first 
advertisement we put out we have especially favored the Bulletin 
and we find that it is one of Philadelphia’s best mediums. Some- 
times, indeed, when we are feeling good natured, we say that 
the Bulletin has played a most important part in the success 
of our business.” 





What Montague & Company have 
accomplished through Bulletin adver- 
tising, merchants and manufacturers 
everywhere can duplicate. 


The net paid average daily circu- 
lation January was 


248,10 copies 


The Bulletin circulation figures are net; all damaged, unsold, 
free and returned copies have been omitted. 


William L. McLean, Publisher 
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The one way to salvation and 
self-respect lies in boldly ad- 
vancing price to a carefully con- 
sidered point. A uniform price 
of $3.00 seems to Printers’ INK 
to be practical. This will allow 
a slight increase in dealer’s profits 
and provide a large margin of 
profit which will carry an adver- 
tising appropriation. As the qual- 
ity of the hat is undisputed there 
can be no reasonable objection 
made by the trade. The trade 
ought actually to welcome the 
move. 

Some manufacturers become 
scared at magazine advertising 
largely because there are so many 
magazines, and the cost per page 
looks so high. 

Now, to a manufacturer follow- 
ing safe and sane advice there is 
not the slightest need for concern. 
The practical advice of PrinTERs’ 
INK as to what magazines to use, 
is to use a carefully limited num- 
ber of the most influential and 
tried mediums, and take as large 
space as possible. In this way— 
by deciding first what is needed 
and then considering cost—the 
best possible use can be made of 
an appropriation. Printers’ INK 
thinks, after analyzing the matter, 
that this manufacturer needs cer- 
tain definite things to start his 
campaign well. It does not wish 
to advise him to lay down any 
lump sum and say—‘this is what 
I can afford to spend on advertis- 
ing.” Printers’ INK advises this 
manufacturer that he needs to use 
at least six of the best magazines 
closely preceding the hat season 
months of the year. 

As the hat season is but three 
months in the spring and the same 
in the fall, an appropriation of 
$6,000 per year will buy space in 
as many magazines as this manu- 
facturer SHOULD use until his dis- 
tribution is considerably increased. 
The agency to whom the account is 
given will decide which mediums. 

But this will not be the whole 
cost. There will have to be spent 
a total of at least $6,000 to pro- 
vide for booklets, follow up, and 
for a direct mail campaign to 
dealers and wholesalers. 

This sum will not represent an 
adventuresome outlay for an ex- 


periment. Rightly planned and 
rightly carried out, it will be no 
more of an experiment than an 
outlay for a sales force. 


THE CAMPAIGN, 


After the trade-mark is settled, 
next move is to get out a booklet, 
This booklet can be very modest. 
A plain special cover in one color 
and 16 pages will be plenty. The 
entire effort should be turned into 
making the copy and illustration 
strong and practical. The typog- 
raphy should be  astistic—but 
simplicity is the very keynote of 
artistic effect; 20,000 of these 
booklets, simply planned, need not 
cost more than $500 complete. 

Meanwhile the copy and cam- 
paign for the magazines should 
be placed in the hands of one of 
the competent and experienced ad- 
vertising agents, such as are con- 
stantly advertising in Printers’ 
Inx. The advertising agent will 
have lengthy conferences and in- 
vestigations at the factory, which 
ought to result in a thorough un- 
derstanding of the distinguishing 
points of superiority in this hat, 
and its strongest marketing ar- 
guments, chief of which thus far 
appears to be its natural advan- 
tages in cost of production, af- 
fording the largest measure of 
quality for the price. 

Just as soon as a series of ads 
are decided upon, a large sheet 
should be prepared containing 
neatly arranged groups of the 
ads and a reproduction of all the 
magazines in which they are to 
appear. 

On this 18x24 French folio 
sheet should be printed a brief 
but very pointed argument to 
dealers, telling the plans for the 
three years’ campaign of adver- 
tising, the separate and combined 
circulation of the mediums to be 
used, and the exact extent of the 
co-operation offered to help sell 
goods. 

This sheet should go out to 
dealers, as far in advance of the 
season’s advertising as is possi- 
ble, together with a copy of the 
booklet and a return form post- 
card asking for further informa- 
tion or a call. This should go 
out to the dealers who at present 
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handle the hat, as well as the 
new dealers whom it is hoped to 
stock. It will be well to .con- 
centrate upon several states or 
sections each month. The dealers 
who already handle the hats 
should be furnished with booklets 
and a form letter. or salesman’s 
call to explain the new plans of 
co-operation. The trade papers 
should also be used for the an- 
nouncement to the trade. 

These form letters and an- 
nouncements and the salesmen 
should talk very vigorously and 
frankly as to how the new plans 
are to increase trade and help 
the dealer make profit, and much 
should be made of the increased 
dealer’s profit. The price in- 
crease should be justified by ex- 
plaining the recognized quality of 
the hats, and the increased sales 
resulting from the new policy. 

The follow-up letters upon new 
trade should number at least six, 
and should be sent every five or 
ten days until some reply is re- 
ceived. 

Determined effort should be 
made to get one dealer in each 
town—the very best if possible, 
and if not, the next best. 

Salesmen should be routed to 
seize the best opportunities pre- 
sented and make the most of 
them, and one state and section 
after another should be developed 
in a thorough-going way. 

Those dealers who handle the 
hats should be kept wide awake 
by material for window displays, 
offers of electros for local news- 
paper advertising, etc. A little 
house organ called, let us say, 
“Under the William Penn Hat,” 
in which bright suggestions, ar- 
guments for salesmen, etc., are 
regularly printed, would be a big 
help a little while after the cam- 
paign is started. 

A house organ is a very effec- 
tive medium for securing the co- 


. operation of the trade. 


the magazine advertising 
mediums are properly selected, 
and strong “bull’s eye” copy, talk- 
ing in plain, terse language, and 
telling straightforward facts, is 
used, and if the dealer is not al- 
lowed to forfeit or‘ ignore this 
advertising, there will soon be a 
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tide of trade started toward Wm. 
Penn Hats, which will grow 
surely and steadily. The maga- 
zine advertising should not en- 
deavor to get direct mail orders 
—simply offer a booklet, and the 
nearest dealer should be sent a 
double post-card, when an inquiry 
comes in, the detachable, unused 
post-card being already addressed 
to the inquirer for a booklet, so 
that all the dealer needs to do is 
to sign his name on the card and 
mail it, and the magazine inquirer 
will be at once informed as to the 
nearest place to purchase a Wm. 
Penn hat. 

The above campaign, let it be 
understood, is simply the general 
outline. To attempt to minutely 
plan the campaign from no more 
knowledge than a letter would be 
utterly impractical. Every adver- 
tising campaign must be closely 
studied for individual adjustment 
to detail. But the general policy, 
as outlined here, if consistently 
followed, is practically certain to 
accomplish the following things: 


Secure new dealers. 

2: Increase the sales of present deal- 
ers. 

8. Make the hat known nearly 
overs who buys a $3 

4, new dealers to tabs the place 
of those who throw out the line because 
of the manufacturer’s trade mark. Itisa 
matter of fact and record that there will 
be not nearly as many dealers to quit 
selling the line for this reason as manu- 
facturers fear. 


Possibly many advertising men 
reading this campaign will remark 
that the plan is neither new nor 
striking. Printers’ INK has not 
intended it to be a new and un- 
tried scheme. Its advice to this 
manufacturer is to distrust any 
advertising man who may present 
some clever and plausible new 
scheme. The most modern and 
tried and true advertising plan 
must first be used by this manu- 
facturer before he can think of 
trying new schemes. He must 
walk before he dare run and 
jump. 

Next week Printers’ Inx will 
relate how a hat manufacturer 
now advertising whose condition 
is entirely different, is building 
up his business with newspaper 
advertising. 
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MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 
VS. CIRCULARIZING. 


AN INQUIRY WHICH SHOWS HOW 
ADVERTISERS ARE DISCOVERING THE 
INADEQUACY OF DIRECT MAIL AD- 
VERTISING ALONE—FACTS PROV- 
ING IT, 


There’s an advertising contro- 
versy as old as advertising itself 
—is direct mail circularization 
better than magazine advertising? 

Many advertisers have never 
known anything but direct mail 
advertising, and as a matter of 
fact, there are a few concerns of 
very limited appeal who cannot 
use anything else profitably. 

But by far the largest number 
of advertisers are greatly limiting 
their success by not using the 
periodicals to get inquiries. It 
has been proved over and over 
again that periodical advertising is 
the most economical method of 
circularizing. Yet it seems hard 
a get many advertisers to see 
this. 

A subscriber to Printers’ INK 
in the office appliance field writes 
for aid in persuading the officers 
of his concern to use the maga- 
. zine instead of the circularizing 
method. 

Printers’ Inx feels that the 
case is of typical and vital interest, 
and therefore goes into the mat- 
ter at some length. It is a ques- 
tion over which many concerns 
are deliberating all the time, and 
which many advertising managers 
have difficulty in making clear to 
their employers. 


Bates NumsBertnc Macnine Company. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., Jan. 29, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The advertising of this concern con- 
sists at the present time almost alto- 
gether of circular letters, booklets, ana 
other matter sent direct to lists of 
names furnished by concerns making a 
business of it. The writer is thoroughly 
satisfied that this class of advertising 
in itself can never be made to produce 
as satisfactory results as would magazine 
advertising, say in such periodicals as 
System, The penne, Office Appli- 
ances, American tationer, Inland 
Printer, etc., but in order to present the 
matter intelligently to the “Powers That 

e”’ we would like to have whatever 
data can be obtained comparing maga- 
zine advertising and circular letters, etc. 


Anything that you can furnish ys 
with along this line will be very much 
appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
I. FLemine. 





New York, Feb. 1, 1909, 
Bates Numbering Machine Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—We have your letter ask- ° 


ing for information and we have set in 
motion several sources of information 
the results of which will reach you 
shortly. 

We wish to refer you to the followin 
significant facts which the John C, 
Moore Corporation, of Rochester, have 
discovered about magazine advertising 
vs. direct circularization: 

For twenty years they spent $6,000 
per year for circulars and postage. They 
were not satisfied with this method. 

Their list of names numbered 7,000 
and represerted an expenditure of $120,- 
000, as they figured it out. 

This concern then decided to go into 
magazine advertising, believing that its 
circularizing list of 7,000 supposedly live 
customers was a very small amount of 
success for twenty years’ work. 

For three years the firm spent $26,000 
in magazine advertising, from which they 
secured 24,000 mew customers, all of 
whom purchased something during those 
three years. 

Further than this, instead of there 
being a decrease in the amount of the 
average sale made to each customer, 
there was an actual increase of nearly 
33% per cent, showing that customers 
secured from magazine advertising are 
larger buyers than those secured from 
circularization. 

A thorough test was then made to 
finally settle the relative value of cir- 
cularization versus magazine advertising. 

Massachusetts was chosen as a trial 
field and 10,000 circulars were mailed 
at a cost of $200. The result was 209 
answers at an average cost of about $1. 

careful record of all sales made from 
these ten thousand circulars showed a 
total of $9,876. 

Identically the same offer was made 
in a half-page System ad, costing $25 
which brought 193 answers and sol 
$1,008. The same ad in the Bookkeeper, 
costing $40, brought 161 answers and 
sold $998. The Saturday Evening Post, 
at a cost of $240, brought 816 answers 
and sold $3,737. 

Summing up the results, the average 
cost of securing inquiries from direct 
circularization was $1; the average cost 
of inquiries from advertising in_ the 
magazines was 27 cents, each, based on 
the total amount spent in three years. 

It was demonstrated that a larger 
percentage of sales was made through 
magazine inquiries than circular in- 
quiries. . 

Forty-nine per cent of prospective 
customers, secured from magazines, were 
turned into customers, while less than 
25 per cent of the prospective customers 
from circulars were ever sold. 

Recently the list of 30,000 customers 
was overhauled, to find out those who 
had not purchased for two years, and it 
was found that out of the 7,000 original 
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circular customers there were left but 
2,380, while out of the 24,000 magazine 
advertising customers there were only 


ieosting this will help you to persuade 
the “Powers That Be” that periodical 
advertising is by far the best, we are, 
Sincerely yours, 
Painters’ Ink PusiisHincG Co., 
George Frederick, 
Managing Editor. 


It will not do to brand direct 
mail advertising as _ ineffective 
always and ever—direct mail cir- 
cularizing has its very valuable 
uses. But it has always only a 
supplementary value—it cannot 
stand alone as the means of creat- 
ing a market. Circularization 
goes to consumers with no intro- 
ductive power, unless it is pre- 
ceded by a campaign in that con- 
sumers’ magazine. Desks are lit- 
tered with circulars in all offices, 
and in many there is a standing 
order to “fire” all such matter be- 
fore it gets to “the man who de- 
cides.” 

To limit a business to what a 
direct mail can bring is to be 
bounded by a half bushel meas- 
ure—while magazine advertising 
widens the field immeasurably and 
gives the business a chance. 

The facts shown in the experi- 
ence of the John C. Moore cor- 
poration ought to be deeply inter- 
esting to all advertisers in and out 
of the office appliance class, and 
ought to go far toward settling 
the controversy about direct mail 
campaigns, 





Thomas H. Child, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Peo- 
ple’s Home Journal and Good 
Literature, has established a spe- 
cial agency of his own in the 
Flatiron Building, New York 
City, for the representation of 
out-of-town publications. He 
now has The Black Cat of Bos- 
ton, and Lippincott’s Magazine of 
Philadelphia, and would like to 
add about three other publications 
to his list. 





Franklin P. Alcorn has been 
appointed special Eastern repre- 
sentative of the Aurora, IIl, 
Beacon. 
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A NERVY ADVERTISING 
REBEL. 


It will come as interesting news 
to automobile advertisers to hear 
that advertising isn’t worth 
“shucks,” from a man who so 
obviously knows so wonderfully 
much about it. 

A well-known advertising man 
received the following reply to an 
exchange proposition: 


I have yours of the 27th, offering to 
exchange magazine advertising for an 
E-M-F “30” car, and in reply beg to 
advise that if you had read all of the 
article from my pen, a part of which 
—, recently, you would 
now that do not consider magazine 
space vo shucks as a medium for 
advertising automobiles. Anyway, I 
think 1 know my business well enough 
to sell my product for cash, and, inas- 
much as we are at present sold several 
months ahead, we look on the E-M-F 
car as worth so many gold dollars plus 
the interest on the money, whereas, a 
dollar is only worth one — cents. 


EVERITT- METZGER FLANDERS 
.» Detroit. 
. LeROY PELLETIER, 
Advertising Manager. 
Who dares reply to His Auto- 
cratic Majesty? 





Two rather unusual books on 
advertising have just been issued 
by the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany. One is called “J. W. T. 
Book” and the other is a booklet 
entitled “Advertising as a Selling 
Force.” 

Coming from an agency of such 
success and experience these 
books will take rank at once as 
advanced treatises on the ever- 
growing subject of advertising. 

The books contain short and 
crisp articles on very live adver- 
tising points, dealing, not with 
laborious generalities, as is so 
often the case, but with the most 
carefully analyzed aspects of ad- 
vertising as applied to modern 
marketing of goods. 

The books profess to make 
clear the J. Walter Thompson 
idea of personal service in adver- 
tising. The first contains 72 
pages, beautifully printed, and the 
other contains 24 pages and is 
well illustrated. Both books are 
the work of W. E. Woodward, 
chief of the copy staff. They will 
undoubtedly be widely read. 
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Kicks and Halfpence 


“* As one goes from John O’Groats to Land's End one gets more kicks than 
half-pence.’"’—Old Saying. 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins 

















There are few advertising men 
who have not at one time or an- 
other entertained a solicitor. 
There are still fewer who have 
not solicited. So most advertis- 
ing men know the theory of so- 
liciting business from both sides 
of the office door. 

The presentation of any prop- 
osition, medium or advertising 
plan requires qualities of a high 
order. 

The solicitor for a publication 
ranges all the way from the high- 
grade errand boy who sticks his 
head in the door and asks, “Any- 
thing for us to-day?” up to the 
representative of a publication, 
who makes his call, gets an audi- 
ence, carries on a discussion so 
interesting that it is only after- 
wards that you realize that he was 
representing a publication, and 
that incidentally he got what he 
came for. 

The best solicitor presents his 
cause in the same way that the 
modern physician makes his diag- 
nosis. You remember the old- 
time doctor. He drove up in a 
hurry in a mud-spattered buggy, 
he asked you questions in a gruff 
voice, he felt your pulse, you put 
out your tongue, and he wrote a 
prescription. You had a _ very 
strong sense of being doctored all 
the time. The visit of the modern 
doctor has the air of a social call. 
He discusses golf, Roosevelt’s pol- 
icies, the financial situation and 
the pleasures of foreign travel. 

Incidentally, he is keenly sizing 
you up, and as you talk freely 
about other things he is making 
up his mind about your condition. 

So the best solicitor finds out 
everything he wants to know 
without unduly rubbing in the 
fact that he is soliciting business. 

* 


The great similarity between 
soliciting business in person and 
soliciting it by means of printed 


page in the form of advertising 
is this: The solicitor, having cap- 
tured the office boy, gotten by 
the buffer and secured his audi- 
ence, must make good in the first 
sentence. He has practically only 
one chance, and he loses or wins 
his game by the way he starts, 
So the advertising writer, having 
secured attention, must make 
good his case in the small space 
allowed in the average size ad- 
vertisement. 

With the advertising solicitor, 
it is time that is valuable—the 
time of the man he is interview- 
ing. With the advertisement 
writer, it is space that is valu- 
able. Only so many words, only 
so much room perform the deli- 
cate operation of selling goods. 
This being so, it is foolish to 
waste the space in needless triv- 
ialities or foreign pictures or 
text; just as it is foolish to waste 
the time of an interview in talk 
that doesn’t inevitably lead up to 
the object of the interview. 
Nevertheless, your good solicitor 
will often tell a story, the point 
of which he can definitely turn to 
his own interest, just as your 
clever advertisement writer will 
often use a wise saw or modern 
instance to point the desirability 
of the article advertised. 

Much copy loses out when the 
rigid test of salesmanship is ap- 
plied. The idea of ‘asking atten- 
tion subordinates the idea of sell- 
ing goods. 

Much advertising gives space to 
a point not intimately associated 
with the article advertised, which 
is sometimes misleading. I heard 
a woman the other day criticize 
the Royal Baking Powder adver- 
tising because it played up the 
grapes so prominently, the asso- 
ciation between grapes and bak- 
ing powder not. being self-evident, 
although this idea can be easily 
defended on the ground that there 
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js an association which is ex- 
plained in type, and also that it 
is a pleasant and appetizing set- 
ting for the argument. 

Over and over again 1s dis- 
cussed the question of the amount 
of matter which an advertisement 
should contain. Should it be a 
jong or short ad, should it have 
few words in large type or many 
words in small type? This con- 
stantly reminds one of the story 
in which Lincoln is asked, “How 
long should a man’s legs be?” 
and his reply that they should be 
long enough to reach the ground. 
An ad should be long enough to 
accomplish its object. Some 
stories must be longer than 
others. It all depends on the 
article you are advertising, 

cK 


Have you never listened to the 
solicitor who takes an unneces- 
sary number of words to tell a 
story which you have already di- 
vined, and whose words add noth- 
ing to the clearness, who really 
tires you out getting to the point, 
when the point could be stated in 
the opening sentence? So it is 
with some advertising, which 
could state everything it has to 
but which uses a hundred. It 
say in two dozen telling words, 
takes more talk to describe a 
washing machine than it does to 
describe a shaving stick. 

A safe plan is to follow the 
accepted style of writing a news- 
paper story. The headlines tell in 
the fewest words possible the one 
essential fact of the story. The 
first paragraph gives a few more 
details, and each successive para- 
graph elaborates on these details. 
One can stop reading a newspaper 
story at any point, and still have 
obtained a definite, complete story. 

So with advertising. The pic- 
ture should tell its story and stop 
there; the display of the name 
should tell its story and _ stop 
there; the first line should tell 
its story and stop there. All else 


that is used should be what can’ 


be omitted, if necessary, so that 
even he who runs through the 
Magazines or newspapers, may 
tead enough to obtain a distinct, 
tangible impression. Like all 
rules, this rule has variations, but 
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there is very little in defense of 
the blind ad. The man who buys 
space in newspapers, magazines or 
on street cars to tell the public 
to wait until he gets ready to 
divulge what he is going to ad- 
vertise, is losing all the money he 
spends. This sort of advertising 
is in the same class with the 
country storekeeper, who takes a 
large white space and says in 
the center, “Reserved for John 
Smith,” or “Too busy to write an 
ad.” Imagine a solicitor who calls 
upon you and says, “Next Thurs- 
day I am going to come in and 
sell you some space.” The space 
or time you are wasting to-day is 
just as valuable as the space or 
time you are going to use next 
week. 
ee ee 

This particular form of adver- 
tising is very popular, however, 
with some who imagine the world 
waiting breathlessly for the de- 
nouement, and yet most of this 
advertising is addressed to wom- 
en, and how few women are 
willing to wait to read a book 
through before knowing how it 
comes out. Most of them read 
the last chapter immediately after 
the first, and then read the rest 
with the comfortable assurance 
that it is all coming out right. 

This doesn’t mean that you 
must tell your whole story in the 
first ad. Every article has a 
number of selling points. You do 
not know which selling point will 
be the one to convince the par- 
ticular readez who is reading any 
particular ac. The telling points 
should be marshalled in order, 
and brought out one after an- 
other. Each ad should be com- 
plete as far as one argument is 
concerned, and more, if there is 
room. 

Advertisement writing is hard 
because it is so easy. The most 
simple, the most direct and the 
most natural thing to do is usual- 
ly the best thing, but it is the last 
thing to be done. You have heard 
of the man who said, “Why is 
it that I always find my glasses 
in the last place I look?” His 
wife said: “It is probably be- 
cause when you find them you 
stop looking.” 
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More 


Representatives 


Wanted 


@ Printers’ Inx has repre- 
sentatives in many cities who 
make several hundred dollars 
per year securing subscriptions 
to Printers’ Inx. This work 
takes only spare time and is 
easily handled by men ac- 
quainted with local adver- 
tisers, manufacturers and others 
interested in advertising 


@ More representatives are 
wanted in all parts of the 
United States and Canada 


@ Write for information, 
stating references. Address 
“Circulation Manager” 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
12 WEST 3ist STREET -:- ~:- NEW YORK 
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Here ‘net FLampton’s tt. Fastest- 
Growing Magazine 

in America 

Five Times—and MORE than five times—as much Adver- 


vertising in HAMPTON’S for March ’09 
as in HAMPTON’S for March ’08 













The watchful, astute, experienced advertisers are a 
sort of jury, constantly watching the changes that occur 
in the magazine field. The jury is in dead earnest all the 
time—there isn’t any emotion, or persuasion, or favorit- 
ism, or prejudice. The votes of the jury are dollars of 
their own money. Because these are business men spend- 
ing their money to get the best advertising value that 
their money can buy. 














No other Magazine has ever had such remarkable 
growth—400% increase in March 1909 over March 
1908—in clean, high class, desirable advertising. 







Beginning with the APRIL 1909 issue, the price 
$2 50—e space in HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE will be 
$250 a page. The greatly increased circulation 
of HAMPTON’S and the cost of making and circulating the greater 
number of copies, makes this new increase in rate imperative. 


APRIL FORMS CLOSE 













MARCH FIRST 
9 + 
Hampton $ Magazine 
WILLIAM L, COLT HOWARD P. RUGGLES 
Manager Advertising Department Western Advertising Manager 
66 West 35th Street 1688 Tribune Building 






New York Chicago 
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ADVERTISING PHILAN- 
THROPIC MOVEMENTS. 





HOW THE CHICAGO Y. M. C. A. 
RAISED NEARLY A MILLION 
THROUGH NEWSPAPER ADVERTIS- 
ING—OTHER ORGANIZATIONS AP- 
PLYING THE POWER OF ADVERTIS- 
ING TO PHILANTHROPIC AND RE- 
LIGIOUS MOVEMENTS, 





By Luther D. Fernaid. 


We're all familiar with “chari- 
table advertising” — publicity we 
pay for out of regard for a cause 
or a friend. That is, some of us 
do; or some of us used to. 

Chicago, however, presents a 
new definition: advertising not 
merely for, but by, charity. 

When John G. Shedd, presi- 
dent of Marshall Field & Co., 
made the conditional offer to con- 
tribute to the building fund of the 
Chicago Y. M. C. A. $1,000,000 if 
$1,000,000 was given by others, the 
board of directors realized that it 
had a serious problem before it. 
It takes a good many and good 
sized contributions to total a 
million dollars, and they aren’t 
easy to get, particularly when 
men of wealth are solicited as in- 
cessantly as are Chicago’s philan- 
thropists. 

Now the association has a de- 
cidedly business administration, 
from its card index membership 
record to its board of directors, 
who run the Y. M. C. A. in the 
spare time they take from run- 
ning railroads and department 
stores. 

And when these men in their 
businesses want to get results, and 
get them in a hurry, thev proceed 
to give copious injections of that 
great trade stimulant, adver- 
tising. 

So they decided to try the same 
thing for the Y. M. C. A.; to go 
over contributing Chicago with a 
fine-tooth comb as usual, but to 
make an additional special appeal 
to business men in the simple 
businese way of advertising. They 
talked it over with representatives 
of the eight Chicago dailies, with 
the result that each paper con- 
tributed $1,000 in advertising 





space, copy to be run at the dis- 
cretion of the papers themselves, 

The Tribune - decided to run 
copy in April and May, but the 
other papers waited until Novem- 
ber and December. 

Copy for-five papers was fur- 
nished by: Henry P. Williams, 
himself a member of the manag- 
ing board. Tribune copy was 
prepared by Herbert Kaufman, 
while the Journal and American 
wrote their own copy. 

The space used varied from 
seven inches double column to 
twelve inches on three. Typo- 
graphical simplicity was uni- 
formly maintained, 12 or 14 point 
Caslon or Cheltenham type being 
generally used. 

The campaign woke wp con- 
tributors from the start; a man 
couldn’t help wanting to give 
when he read such “talk” as this 
of Mr. Kaufman’s: 


Suppose you came to Chicago 
with your heart full of home- 
hunger and your mind fixed on 
the rainbow—a boy on the door- 
step of his maturity; unknown, 
unknowing, where would you go 
—what would you do—how would 
you pass your nights? . What 
would it mean to join heart and 
brain and hope with a thousand 
other cadets of fortune already in 
moral leash—to avoid the white 
light mirages—to keep from the 
lures of the street? What would 
it mean to bring your tired body 
to a cozy room, or lose the day’s 
weariness in a glorious plunge and 
then, refreshed, attend an educa- 
tional class or mingle with elders 
who regard their life-knowledge 
as a stewardship for the next 
generation? The OMe 
could do this for you—is doing it 
for thousands of boys who come 
to Chicago to win or lose their 
life-fight. It is making them 
strong enough to succeed by keep- 
ing them from growing weak. It 
is raising the average of Chi- 
cago’s citizenship — forming a 
yeast which is to ferment her to- 
morrow with betterment. Its 
work is a great work, but its 
funds are not great enough to 
carry it on. It must raise money 
—Now !—Much— 
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This was the effective appeal 
which caught the attention and 
consideration of Tribune readers 
a few days later: 


The boy who plays after dark 
doesn’t “line ’em out” over the 
short-stop’s head or kick the pig- 
skin to goal, he doesn’t throw a 
fishing pole over his shoulder and 
go whistling down a country lane 
to the perch pond and the swim- 
ming hole—arc lamps light differ- 
ent games than sunshine. His 
playfellows aren’t the sort with 
whom you'd like your boys to 
roam—they know too much that 
should be foreign to them—the 
morbid banal phases of life from 
which you protect your lads as 
you guard them from physical in- 
fection. All day long his feet go 
stumbling over the office, store 
and factory treadmill. He is the 
pitiful human cog in the wheel 
that is turning his boyhood’s 
promise into your manhood’s 
profit. His to-day belongs to you 
—don’t take his to-morrow with 
it. He doesn’t know how many 
dreams are worth dreaming—how 
many hopes are worth the yearn- 
ing. His muscles are flabby and 
his mind is shriveling from disuse. 
He is starved of exercise, books 
and ethics—all the helpings which 
the Y. M. C. A. could extend to 
him if the Y. M. C. A. could only 
extend itself. No matter what 
latent seeds of ability are in him, 
or what basic physical strength 
he possesses, he is hopelessly 
handicapped if he is not taught 
how to use and develop the nat- 
ural resources which he owns. 

The Y. M. C. A. isn’t as big as 
the Y. M. C. A.’s usefulness—not 
one-tenth big enough, not one- 
hundredth big enough; its ambi- 
tion to extend is as great as its 
inability to expand. It can’t give 
enough boys a chance because too 
many men who have had their 


chance own bad memories. How . 


about you? How much can you 
give for the “boys who play after 
dark?” How much will you give? 
A month’s cigar money may mean 
a career for some little fellow. Sit 
down and figure a bit. If you're 
rich, send in as much as you 
ought to contribute—if you're not, 
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as much as you can afford to give. 

One of the effective pieces of 
copy from Mr. Williams’ pencil 
was this: 

Every business man of Chicago 
—and that includes most of us— 
believes in the things that the 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion does. It is an organized 
effort to help the man who wants 
to help himself; in the way he 
wants to help himself; it deserves 
the co-operation of every good 
citizen, 

There’s not a mar of us all who 
doesn’t share in the good this 





(NE very important difference 
between the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and most other organized 
enterprises for helping to make men 
better and worth more to themselves and 
to you is this: 

It's an association for men; and they're all self- 
respecting men, not derelicts; they help themselves; it 
isn't a “dead lift.”. They want the help they get enough 
to pay for it; it they paid all its coste, we wouldn't need 
to ask you for a contribution, except to enlarge and 
increase the usefulness of the work. 

One other thing is important to keep in mind; there's 
a moral side to the work which makes its more secular 
features all the more valuable, not only to the men who 
get the good-directly, but to you who get it indirectly 

The gy i the educational classes of all kinas, 
for business and culture, the multitude, of things for which 
this Association stands, are all strengthened and made 
more useful to everybody concerned by a strong moral 
tone and force from. which the whole enterprise springs 
and upon which it is fcuided. 

It's the sort of creative, aggressive work for better 
men in which every good man ought to share. 

Your contribution is wanted 





The Young Men's Christian Association 
of Chicago. 


James B Forgan, Pres. First National Bank. 
James. R Chapman, Vice Pres. American Trust and Treasurers 
Savings Bank, 





association is doing; it is increas- 
ing the value of young men to 
themselves, and that means to the 
city. 

Its work is more than that of a 
school; it has some features of a 
school, but it educates more than 
the brain. Its work is different 
from that of a church; so differ- 
ent that a man of any church or 
creed, or of no church or creed, 


“can support it conscientiously. 


This association is making bet- 
ter men for Chicago, it is helping 
solve problems of civic and social 
welfare. 

You ought to contribute to this 
work, We are raising a fund of 
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$1,000,000; there are fifty thou- 
sand men in Chicago who ought 
to give $10 each, or more. Any- 
thing you give toward it will do 
you as much good as it does any- 


ody. 
The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. 
James B. Forgan, President of 
the First National Bank, is treas- 
urer. 


The American, in preparing its 
own copy, secured and repro- 
duced, with photographs, endorse- 
ments from prominent Chica- 
goans. Andrew MacLeish, Dr. 
Emil G. Hirsch, John G. Shedd, 
Alexander H. Revell, J. Ogden 
Armour, David R. Forgan, Gov- 
ernor Charles S. Deneen and 
James L. Houghteling were 
among those quoted to show that 
the Y. performed a 
service to and deserved the sup- 
port of every man in Chicago, re- 
gardless of social status, race or 
religion. 

The Journal’s copy was similar 
in scope and character to that 
prepared by Mr. Kaufman and 
Mr. Williams. 

The advertising campaign 
proved a great success; to quote 
Business Manager William J. 
Parker: “A great many contribu- 
tions were received which very 
likely would not have been se- 
cured otherwise. Many of them 
came in without solicitation, while 
in other instances the advertising 
served to ‘break the ice.’ 

“An incidental feature worth 
mentioning is that the newspapers 
also took occasion to comment 
editorially on the Association’s 
needs, as well as to publish daily 
news accounts of the day’s gifts. 

“While we did not succeed in 
securing the entire $1,000,000 by 
the date set, the Association’s 
efforts had been so heartily re- 
warded that Mr. Shedd was led to 
extend the time limit. We are 
absolutely assured of the full 
amount before the expiration of 
this new period.” 

The success of the Y. M. C. A. 
experiment has led to several 
similar campaigns, most notable 
of which has been that of the Chi- 
cago Relief and Aid Society. 





While this campaign was moder- 
ately successful, not enough space 
or frequent enough issues were 
used to make the test as thorough 
a one, as in the case of the Y. M. 
cay & 


OTHER ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS, 


Advertising as a force in both 
religious and philanthropic move- 
ments is very rapidly being ap- 
plied. 

When the International Tuber- 
culosis Exhibition was opened, 
first in New York and then at 
Philadelphia, advertising was the 
force relied upon to make it 
known. Most attractive posters 
with the insignia of tuberculosis, 
the “double cross,” were put up 
all over the city. Arrangements 
were made with the street railway 
advertising people,on subway, ele- 

vated and surface lines to use car- 
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card space, partly for cash and 
partly donated. The theatre pro- 
gram managers also made a dona- 
tion of space. Then invitations were 
issued broadcast to societies and 
clubs to attend the exhibit. House 
organs opened their columns to 
notices of the exhibit, and adver- 
tising of every kind in every di- 
rection was secured and used, in 
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eh There is a Magazine in lowa Worthy 
of Any Advertising 

th 

‘i —IT’S THE— 


: PEOPLE’S 
POPULAR 
/| | MONTHLY 


OF DES MOINES, IOWA 











If not fully informed, write us to-day 
for sample copy and advertising rates. 
More than a Quarter of a Million paid- 
in-advance subscribers. The greatest 
value in the country for $1.00 a line. 
Don’t overlook the great Middle West. 


- People’s Popular Monthly 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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a most thorough and effective 
way. Some trained and able 
newspaper men were placed im 
charge of the press notices, and 
the newspapers were given good 
articles about the exhibit. 

Probably no movement ever 
had such all-around and _thor- 
ough-going advertising. The re- 
sult was very marked indeed. 
Nearly half a million people took 
the trouble to go and see the ex- 
hibit, which was a very forceful 
piece of advertising in itself. It 
advertised like a show-window, in 
concrete form, and was an ef- 
fective display of the ideas and 
things which, when universally 
known, will stamp out tubercu- 
losis. As a matter of fact, the 
men behind the tuberculosis cam- 
paign agree that advertising is 
now the one weapon which can 
do most against tuberculosis. The 
curative and preventive meas- 
ures are known and agreed upon 
by science—it is now vitally im- 
portant to advertise them to all 
mankind. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND ADVERTISING, 


In the past several years some 
interesting and striking things 
have been done by the philan- 
thropic societies for public wel- 
fare, through the means of pub- 
licity agents, especially in New 
York City. The Children’s Aid 
Society has secured contributions, 
found homes for its charges, and 
in general greatly bettered the 
condition of the East Side chil- 
dren of the poor by means of 
good publicity work, in which 
New York newspapers willingly 
co-operated. The Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
through the same means, has 
forced the city to level the ugly 
holes in the streets which were 
killing many horses, and other- 
wise advanced its cause very ef- 
fectively. The National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education has been able to make 
increased progress through the 
means of ably planned publicity in 
charge of a good advertising man. 


CIVIC REFORM POSTERS, ETC, 


Many public movements which 
have never before even thought 


of advertising are now doing 0, 
In Philadelphia, as well as ip 
other cities, poster campaigns for 
public movements are no longer 
an innovation. The school board 
reform organization in Philadel- 
phia has conducted a well-planned 
campaign on posters, and so have 
the political reform leagues. 
The Anti-Vivisection Society 
has in several cities used news- 
paper space and billboards to 
push its cause. In several cities 
the boards of education have used 
posters to advertise free public 








lectures, and many municipal gov- 
ernments are coming to use ad- 
vertising more and more for va- 
rious purposes, Philadelphia’s Pub- 
lic Education Association recently 
issued some striking posters 
showing how fewer Philadelphia 
children got into high schools 
than in 10 other cities. The aim 
was to secure more high schools. 


RELIGIOUS REVIVAL ADVERTISING. 


The several notable religious 
revivalists who have been touring 
the country have quickly dis- 
covered the value of good adver- 
tising. J. Wilbur Chapman and 
the Torrey-Alexander party have 
used posters to good effect. 
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WANTED 


at once 


a resident advertising and sales manager in 
each of about one hundred cities in the United 
States, outside of New York City (list on ap- 
plication). Previous experience in advertising 
or salesmanship is desirable, but not essential, 
as we train vou for the work free of charge. 


If you are able and energetic, you can earn in 
the position we offer $200.00 to $400.00 a 
month. You will practically be conducting an 
independent advertising business, at very slight 
expense, and requiring less than $100.00 
capital, 


If you have been looking for a favorable open- 
ing in the advertising business, here it is. 
Good references required as to ability and 
character. 

NOTE:—This is a serious, sincere proposition, 


so curiosity inquirers will please not burden our 
mail. 


George Frank Lord, Inc. 


333-L Fourth Ave., New York City 
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DO WE WANT ART, AND IF 
SO, HOW MUCH? 





A REJOINDER TO MR. CALKINS’ 
STRICTURES ON ADVERTISING IL- 
LUSTRATIONS—THE QUESTION OF 
REAL ART VERSUS COMMERCIAL 
ART—IF GREAT ARTISTS ARE TO 
ILLUSTRATE ADS, WHY NOT HAVE 
GREAT WRITERS WRITE THEM? 





By F. N. Kimball. 

A successful business man once 
said to me: “I have no use at 
all for destructive criticism. It is 
the cheapest thing under heaven. 
What I want is constructive criti- 
cism. The man who can not only 
show me where a thing is wrong, 
but can tell me how it can be bet- 
tered,—he’s the chap I am looking 
for.” 

That is exactly what I like 
about Mr. Calkins’ criticisms of 
advertising illustrations in Print- 
ERS’ Ink of Jan. 27. He finds 
fault, but at the same time sug- 
gests a plan for betterment. The 
fact that I do not at all agree with 
his conclusions does not prevent 
me from giving great weight to 
his argument. Mr, Calkins is a 
practical mind and successful ad- 
vertising man. He is handling 
some very important accounts and 
his opinions on any phase of ad- 
vertising are bound to be valuable. 
But — 

I agree perfectly with Mr. Calk- 
ins that illustrations for advertise- 
ments should not be entrusted to 
the artist, “just graduated from 
retoucher in an engraving estab- 
lishment or to the man who has 
just finished his third year at the 
League.” But I do not follow the 
critic to the other extreme and 
believe that we ought to engage 
artists of the “Harrison-Fisher- 
Guernsey - Moore - James - Mont- 
gomery-Flagg” class, simply be- 
cause they are successful in illus- 
trating the body reading matter 
of the magazine. There was a 
time when I thought so, and I 
have some expensive experiences 
to forget before I can be convinced 
all over again. 

The trouble with artists of this 
class is that they are all Art— 
with a big A—-and they are quite 














disdainful of commercial common- 
sense. They refuse to adapt 
themselves to the selling view- 
point. They want to poke the 
thing you are trying to sell as 
far off into the background as 
possible. They want to substitute 
some clever artistic idea of their 
own for the salesman’s argument. 

Mr. Calkins may have been suc- 
cessful in rare instances in swing- 
ing some of the top-notch artists 
over to the proper view-point, 
but his success can only have been 
attained by the expenditure of 
great energy on his own part and, 
after all, his success can only have 
been a relative success. 

To get down to cases: Mr. 
Calkins’ firm has been handling 
the Edison Phonograph account. 
There have been some mighty 
pretty pictures used in the adver- 
tisements of this article——“March- 
ing Through Georgia,” “Why the 
Postman Was Late,” “At the 
Christmas Matinee,” etc. 

These pictures were drawn by 
artists of the class recommended 
and were entertaining, just as the 
illustrations in the body of the 
magazine are entertaining. But 
how much selling argument do 
they carry? True, they suggest 
that listening to the Edison Pho- 
nograph is rather pleasurable,— 
but that is all. 

Some day I am going to buy 
an instrument of this type, but it 
is going to be a Victor Talking 
Machine. This instrument is ad- 
vertised not by high art, but by 
commercial art. Contrast with 
the mildly innocuous Edison pic- 
tures the Victor dog or the 
**Which Is Which?” advertise- 
ment. Here you get a strong 
selling argument. In the “Which 
Is Which?” ad, a picture of Mme. 
Eames and the Victor are shown in 
juxtaposition. The inferences are 
that the greatest singers of the day 
sing for the Victor and that you 
can hardly tell the Victor’s re- 
production of his voice from the 
original. That is the kind of talk 
that the salesman will hand you 
out. It makes you want the in- 
strument and it makes you un- 
willing to buy any competing in- 
strument. Good work! 

Now if it is true that we ought 
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to have great artists illustrate our 
ads, then it is equally true that we 
ought to have great litterateurs 
write our ads. The cases are per- 
fectly analogous. 

Why not? 

A young man once called upon 
me who believed that very thing. 
He thought if I could get Rud- 
yard Kipling or Robert W. Cham- 
bers to write my ads, I would 
jump at the opportunity. I tried 
to explain to him why William 
Dean Howells didn’t have the 
right turn of mind to produce 
successful advertising. The job is 


not a literary man’s job, but a* 


salesman’s job. 

The young man showed me a 
skit he had written for the Pro- 
phylactic tooth-brush. It was un- 
deniably clever as a piece of liter- 
ary work, but as a selling argu- 
ment it had no backbone. I broke 
the news to him this way: “My 
dear sir, that piece of fine writing 
would never sell me a tooth-brush 
in the wide, wide world. It hap- 
pens that I did buy a tooth-brush 
of the Prophylactic brand and do 
you know what sold it to me? 
Simply a plain picture of the 
brush itself, every detail showing, 
and a plain, matter-of-fact state- 
ment that that brush by reason of 
its peculiar construction, would 
get into crevices between the teeth 
where other brushes wouldn’t pen- 
etrate. I wanted such a brush and 
I was mighty careful to see that 
I got a Prophylactic.” 

The young man left me with his 
ideas of advertising turned topsy- 
turvy. He had supposed that the 
advertiser was trying to compete 
with the editor in entertaining the 
reader. Mr. Calkins seems to be 
bordering on the same idea rela- 
tive to illustrations. He refers 
specifically to collars. He thinks 
the manufacturer makes a mistake 
in showing his collar against a 
background of nothing. He would 
put in a whole lot of other de- 
tails—a tie, a shirt and a man. I 
admit there is more human in- 
terest in the latter picture, but it 
is secured at a sacrifice of selling 
argument. 

In the first place there is no 
reason to show a picture of a col- 
lar at all, unless it is going to 
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illustrate some point of superi- 
ority. Then why obscure that 
selling point with a young col- 
legian wearing a fur overcoat? Is 
it because you are afraid people 
will not read advertisements un- 
less there is something extraneous 
to draw attention? At this late 
date, no need to worry on that 
point at all. People do read ad- 
vertisements and they are more 
interested in merchandise than in 
any other one thing. It is said 
that when the New York Times 
was the only paper in New York 
to carry a full page of the Wana- 
maker advertising, that feature 
added more to its circulation than 
anything the Sunday editor has 
dug up since. The public is keen 








“Why the rubber wasn't played” 


Until you have heard the 
new Amberol Records you 
have not heard the Edison 
Phonograph at its best. 
Edison Amberol Records have made the 


Edison Phonograph a more fascinating enter- 
tainer than it was before—added richness and 
sweetness to its tone, ‘increased its repertoire 
and enabled it to give more people more of 
the kind of music they enjoy. 





for bargain offerings and mer- 
chandise stories and they are 
more easily digested when not all 


“littered up with the flowers that 


bloom in the spring. Give us 
your plain, unadorned picture of 
the Cluett, Peabody collar and we 
will buy it, if there is a good 
reason why we should pick it out 
in preference to the Earl & Wil- 
son. But if the main feature of 
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the picture is a fur overcoat, the 
chances are we will get our minds 
running along fur overcoat lines. 
There was a lot of rugged sense 
in the plain merchant, who de- 
manded of his advertising man 
what Napoleon Bonaparte had 
ever done for him that he should 
be spending money to advertise 
him. 

Wanamaker had a special sale 
of pianos the other day. Did he 
engage Howard Chandler Chris- 
tie ta do a picture of a lovely girl 
playing a piano? Not at all. 
There was a simple illustration of 
the commercial art variety show- 
ing a sales floor chuck full of 
pianos, the aisles crowded with 
eager customers. There’s the sell- 
ing thought for you, strong and 
virile. 

I don’t believe N. W. Ayer & 


Son or Lord & Thomas are try-° 


ing to persuade their customers 
to take on any James Montgomery 

















You think you can tell the difference 
between hearing grand-opera artists sing 
and hearing their beautiful voices on the 
Victar, But can you? 

In the opers-houie corridor scene in “ The Pit” at Ye Liberty 
‘Theatre, Oakland, Cal., the famous quartet from Rigoletto was su 
bs Caruso, Abott, Homer and Scotti on the Vicor, and the delighted 
audience thought they were listening to the singers themselves 

Ivers day at the Waldorf: Astoria, New York, the grand-opers 
stars sing, accompanied by the hotel orchestra of sixteen pieces 
The diners listen with rapt attention, craning their necks to get « 
glimpse of the singer. But it 1s a Vicror. 

In the rotunda of Wanamaker's famous Philadelphia store, the 
great pipe organ accompanied Melba on the / itor, and the people 
rushed from all directions to see the singer 

Even in the Victor laboratory, employes often imagine they are 
listening toa singer making a record while they reall, hear the Factor 

Why not hear the Victor for sourself? Any / wror dealer will 
gladly play anv Victor Records vou want to hear 





Flaggs. The Rubberset brush, for 
instance, is one of Ayer’s numer- 
ous successful accounts. What 
could James Montgomery turn 
out that would equal the cross- 
section cut of the shaving-brush 
showing how it is the bristles don’t 
come out? And as for Lord & 
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Thomas, they seem to tend more 
and more strongly to the picture 
of the package unadorned. Look 
at the series of big newspaper ads 
for Van Camp. 

No. I don’t believe that our only 
refuge from the conditions of the 
Art Student League man lies in 
the direction of James Montgom- 
ery Flagg et al. There is a happy 
middle course open to us. Com- 
mercial artists are being trained 
to take the selling viewpoint, and 
they meet the merchants’ require- 
ments better, even as Mr. Calkins 
is a better man to write the copy 
than William Dean Howells, 

The subject of illustrating is 
one of the live issues of the day 
in advertising, and we are all in- 
debted to Mr. Calkins and 
Printers’ Inx for letting in light 
on the subject, even if we arrive 
at different conclusions. We pay 
the publisher to entertain and 
provide the possible customers. 
We do not have to concern our- 
selves with those problems. We 
can take merchandise from the 
word go. 

Selling goods is our business— 
not entertaining. Any indirection 
of method is wasted energy—and 


worse, 
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NEW INCORPORATIONS. 





The following new incorporations of 
advertising concerns have been made: 

White Advertising Co., New York; 
advertising; capital, $500. _Incorpora- 
tors: William C. White, 17 West 124th 
St., New York; Harry C. Wingate, 
1462 Bedford Ave., i’! ohn 
Liederman, Richmond Hill, N. ¥. ‘ 

American Commercial Advertising 
Company, Boonton; capital, $100,0)0. 
Incorporators: Harlow O. Gaines, I‘rank 

Magie and Norman Duble. |The 
company is to do a general advertising, 
mercantile and manufacturing business. 

Quine Daltgatinn Advertising and 
Publishing Company, Newark; capital, 
10,000. Incorporators: Barclay J. 

uinn, Jr., Allen DeBow Ballantine and 

illiam J. Rink. The company is to 
do a_ general advertising business, 
printers, publishers, etc. 

American Commercial Advertising 
Co., Boonton, N. J.; general advertis- 
ing, mercantile and manufacturing busi- 
ness; capital, $100,000. Incorporators: 


Harlow D. Gaines and Frank C. Magie, 

Boonton, N. J.; Norman Duble, 43 

West 27th St., New York. 
+0 » 


The Niagara Falls 
pended publication. 


News has sus- 
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The Last Census Shows 


The State of Illinois as fourth in the number of farms. Yet the 
value of its farm property is greater by nearly $200,000,000 
than any other State. In value of farm produce produced, 
Illinois stands second, while it is third in the number of per- 
sons engaged in agriculture and has a total farm population of 
one and three-quarter million. There are, practically speak- 
ing, 2,000 post offices in Illinois, of which 74% are reached 
by Orange Judd Farmer, with its 90,000 circulation. 


As thoroughly as does this paper cover the sections in which 
it circulates, just so thoroughly does American Agriculturist 
cover the middle and southern states with 110,000 circula- 
tion, and the New England Homestead the six New England 
states with 50,000 circulation. These three big weekly farm 
papers which are known as 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
TRIO 


Offer to any advertiser seeking the farmers’ trade a combined 
circulation of 250,000 copies each week. These papers en- 
joy an enviable reputation born of long established prestige, 
but they do not rest on past laurels, nor do they attempt to 
give undue prominence to what they intend doing in the future. 
What counts is the direct traceable results advertisers are ob- 
taining now from this Trio of national weekly farm papers. 


If you wish to counsel with us as to advisability of farm paper 
advertising, we shall be pleased to submit further facts. Our 
representative will meet you anywhere at any time. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Western Office : Headquarters: Eastern Office: 
1448 Marquette Building 439-441 Lafayette Street = 1-57 West Worthington S 
Chicago, Ill. New York Springfield, Mass. 
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THE NATIONAL CASKET 
COMPANY STARTS AD- 
VERTISING. 





A BIG AND SIGNIFICANT ADVERTIS- 
ING EVENT—A DELICATE PROPOSI- 
TION MOST ABLY ANALYZED AND 
JUDICIOUSLY ADVERTISED—BEGINS 
IN A LARGE LIST OF MARCH 
MAGAZINES. 





By J. George Frederick. 

In March the National Casket 
Company goes into a big list of 
magazines to stay. 

Naturally there are many who 
gasp and raise their eyebrows. 

Whenever an entirely new line 
begins to be advertised there are 
always many to wag their heads 
and predict failure. 

This has been true of a large 
number of lines which advertise 
to-day and whose advertising ef- 
forts are regarded as a matter of 
course. Particularly strong oppo- 
sition always develops with the 
dealers when a big house goes 
over their heads to the public. 

When the Standard Sanitary 
Manufacturing Company first 
proposed to go in the magazines 
a stiff tide of objection rolled in 
on the company from its trade. It 
Was angry, it was suspicious, it 
threatened. The Standard people 
grew a little shaky in their. resolu- 
tion, but logic prevailed and to- 
day 90 per cent. of the plumbers 
are their friends, it is stated on 
authority. The same old ques- 
tion was raised and answered sat- 
isfactorily—can a delicate mer- 
chandising proposition be handled 
without offense? 

The National Casket Company 
has perhaps the most difficult ad- 
vertising situation to meet that 
can possibly occur in merchandis- 
ing. Yet it has decided with un- 
shatterable logic to meet the situ- 
ation rather than evade it, and 
the March magazines will contain 
the first ads in the long, patient, 
careful campaign which has been 
mapped out for it with most un- 
usual analysis and judgment. 

The National. Casket Company 
feels that as the selection of a 
casket is a sad but necessary 
duty of friends and relatives, it 


offends no canon of taste, but 
rather does the public a service 
in educating it to be able to 
choose quality at such a time 
when inferiority and misrepre- 
sentation is almost a sacrilege 
upon the helpless dead. 

Still more important, from the 
trade point of view, is the desire 
to assist the reputable funeral 
director of standing and responsi- 
bility in his endeavor to provide 
honest quality. By educating the 
public it hopes to strengthen the 
higher class funeral directors to 
the lasting benefit of the trade. 

The extremely interesting part 
of the entrance of this concern 
into the advertising field is how 
it proposes to handle the adver- 
tising of this peculiar proposition. 
The handling of the advertising 
is the crucial point upon which 
it is centering its best ability and 
counsel. 

In the first place, it is deemed 
advisable to have some identifying 
mark on each casket so that the 
undertaker can easily prove to his 
client that the goods he sells are 
of national make. The exact 
method of doing this is not yet 
wholly settled, but if it will 
be done as conservatively and 
subtlely as its advertising, there 
is no doubt but that it will satis- 
factorily meet reason and taste. 

As aptly says the Frank Pres- 
brey Company, the advertising 
agents to whose campaign of 
many months the new account is 
due, the National Casket Com- 
pany’s advertising will “first 
breathe, then whisper, then talk 
in low tones, and some day, when 
the public is well educated and 
accustomed to it, the advertising 
will talk normally.” Many peo- 
ple will perhaps be slightly jarred 
on first viewing the advertising 
(even though the Springfield 
Casket Company has already ad- 
vertised considerably) and some 
funeral directors throughout the 
country who more or less do pro- 
fessional “card” advertising only 
will criticize and object. 

But as the National Casket 
Company plans it there can 
neither be reasonable objection 
along the lines of taste or from 
a trade point of view. 


* 
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Some undertakers, possibly in- 
stigated by the National's rivals, 
are asserting that the advertis- 
ing campaign means that the 
company means to go into the 
retail field. This the National 
Company most emphatically de- 
pies. It is going to be extended 
and aims to place the advertising 
proposition clearly before under- 
takers, and forcefully demon- 
strate how the advertising will 
mean the improvement of the 
trade and mutual profit. The 
National has 23 showrooms in as 
many cities to which the under- 
taker may take the public. 

The following in brief are the 
things which the company aims to 
do through its advertising cam- 
paign: 

Ist. To induce every reliable funeral 
director to identify his establishment 
with National goods by ——" the 
National emblem in his win 

2nd. To use the word National in any 
newspaper advertisements that he may 
publish. 
8rd. To use National catalogues when 
he makes his visits. 

4th. To take his customers to National 
show-rooms when practicable. 

5th. To agree to the National mark 
on all National goods that he buys. 

6th. To buy the major portion of his 
goods from the National 


The company’s policy is thus 
outlined by President Chapell: 

“It is not our intention or de- 
sire now or at any future time to 
sell funeral goods to the public 
direct. 

“It is our intention and desire 
to create in the minds of the pub- 
lic a greater respect for the Na- 
tional goods, and if possible to 
direct the attention of the public 
to those undertakers who make 
the distribution of National goods 
the basis of their business. 

“To be candid, we hope to be 
able to increase the business of 
every funeral director who sells 
National goods, by influencing 
toward his establishment the pub- 
lic that have heretofore patron- 
ized undertakers who did not sup- 
ply National goods. 

“In other words we hope to 
help our customers and make it 
so apparent that we are helping 
them, that they will be glad to 
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patronize us more fully and 
thereby help us. 

“We want to make our cus- 
tomers feel that where it is some- 
times possible for them to substi- 
tute a slightly inferior casket, and 
add a very few dollars to the 
profit on a single funeral, that if 
they refrain from this, and adhere 
closely to National goods, the in- 
creased number of funerals that 
will result to them because of our 
advertising, will give them many 
times that few dollars. in the 
course of the year. 
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NATIONAL CASKET COMPANY in the 
from month to month, is to simplify and safeguard 
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T° local Funeral Director ‘phe 
NATIONAL CASKETCOMPANT'S goods, tp know all 
that the quality of these goods signifies, i See be cpared 
many doubts and disadvantages. 





Comin announcements will -_ with tacts a now know 
le about. Read them month 


ad pages 
See estes & 
NATIONAL CASKET CO. 


48-52 Great Jones Street New York 
od cr. B. Combriage 
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We Sell Only to 




















“In outlining this plan we will 
first enumerate the individual 
features of our publicity, and 
then go more specifically into the 
detail of each feature, explaining 
just what it is expected to ac- 
complish. 

“The tremendous reach and in- 
fluence of magazine advertising 
should be thoroughly understood 
by every salesman. Magazine ad- 
vertising is one of the biggest and 
broadest forces that can be used 
in modern merchandising. 

“A very great percentage of the 
best established and most widely 
sold manufactured products owe 
their success to the demand cre- 
ated by magazine advertising, and 
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to aggressive and organized effort 
in making actual business out of 
the demand so created. 

“What makes magazine adver- 
tising such a great force is that 
it gives the millions of people 
everywhere, knowledge of the ad- 
vertised article and its merits—a 
knowledge that could be spread 
in no other way. Where a sales- 
man can only tell the story of his 
goods to a very limited number 
of people, magazine advertising 
tells that story in every home, 
and to everyone. 





G@Any Busine 








“Outside of the trade, very few 
people have any knowledge up to 
now of what the National Casket 
Co, stands for. Very few know, 
and care less, about the difference 
between patronizing an under- 
taker who furnishes National 
goods, and one who does not. 

“Our. first magazine advertise- 
ment will draw a sharp distinc- 
tion between the goods made by 
the National Casket Co. and in- 
ferior products. It will have the 
effect of making everyone who 
reads it discriminate to a greater 
or less extent between under- 
takers who furnish our goods and 
those who do not. 

“Approximately 20,000,000 men 
and women will see this adver- 





tisement. Think of what that 
means. Think of 20,000,000 men 
and women who probably never 
thought of any difference be- 
tween one make of funeral caskets 
and another make being told that 
there is a very vital difference not 
only in the goods, but in the un- 
dertakers concerned. To be sure, 
a certain proportion of these 
20,000,000 men and women may 
not be impressed with our first 
advertisement. But they will see 
our succeeding advertisements 
month after month, and eventually 
the least interested reader cannot 
fail to be impressed. 

“In estimating reading circula- 
tion of standard magazines it is 
customary to figure five readers 
to each copy actually printed. The 
actual circulation of the maga- 
zines which we shall use is about 
4,000,000 copies.” 

That this campaign is a real 
event in advertising is evidenced 
by the fact that the company is 
in the plan to stay. The fol- 
lowing mediums are used for the 
first ads: Munsey’s, Everybodys, 
Scribner's, American, World To- 
day, Harper's, McClure’s, World’s 
Work, Literary Digest, Review of 
Reviews, Century, Cosmopolitan, 
Outlook. 





A joint movement is being matured 
to advertise the towns and resorts of 
the Matagorda, Texas, waters. It is 
headed by the business men of Port 
Lavaca and Palacios, but Alamo Beach, 
Magnolia Beach, Port O’Connor, Ports- 
mouth and Freeport will be taken in if 
the citizens at the head of those new 
oints desire it. The plan embraces il- 
ustrated literature on an extensive scale 
and the opening of an office in San An- 
tonio. housands of tourists stop in 
San Antonio, ad there is a direct pas- 
senger train service between that city and 
Port Lavaca, and a large modern launch 
formerly used at the big Florida Win- 
ter resorts now runs every other da 
between Port Lavaca and Palacios. It 
is proposed to advertise this launch 
passenger line and put on other and 
still larger and more finely appointed 
vessels and make daily trips and take 
in any or all of the points named. The 
business men of Port Lavaca and Pala- 
cios are all satisfied that thousands of 
tourists can be induced to make the 
trip to the Matagorda water points if 
the plan is carried out. They will seek 
the active co-operation of the Southern 
Pacific Company in the move. 





Robert McQuaid will represent the 
Brooklyn Citizen in the foreign field 
after February Ist. 
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An Unparalleled Month 


The month of January, 1909, was the greatest January in the history of 


The Chicago 
Record-Herald 


in volume of advertising and revenue derived from advertising 


The Record-Herald 


showed the largest gain in Display advertising of any Chicago newspaper 
morning or evening. 


The Record-Herald during January 
Gained 87,728 
lines of display advertising. 


The following figures show a healthy growth in all classes of advertising: 
In Department Store advertising The Record-Herald 


Gained 13,895 Lines 

In Furniture advertising The Record-Herald 
Gained 3,366 Lines 

In Railroad advertising The Record-Herald 
Gained 15,591 Lines 

In Book and Publishers’ advertising The Record-Herald 

Gained 10,978 Lines 

In Automobile Advertising The Record-Herald 
Gained 2,716 Lines 

In Financial Advertising The Record-Herald 
Gained 22,939 Lines 

te 4,430 lines of Speculative Financial advertising (which The 


Record-Herald declines to print) The Record-Herald showed a lead over 
its nearest competitor in Financial Advertising of > 


2,359 Lines 


In Resort Advertising The Record-Herald 


Gained 8,843 Lines 





The Chicago Record-Herald makes sworn statements of net paid 
circulation; it charges invariable rates for advertising, and, 
further, both the circulation books and the advertising books are 
open to advertisers. 


Average Net Paid Circulation, 
141,000 


1908, Daily, exceeding 


Average Net Paid Circulation, 
197,000 


1908, Sunday, exceeding 


The Chicago Record-Herald 
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SUCCESSORS -TO THE 
HAMPTON COMPANY. 





Announcement has been made 
that the name of the Hampton 
Advertising Company has_ been 
changed to Biggs, Young, Shone 
& Company, Inc., and that the 
business heretofore conducted by 
the Hampton Advertising Com- 
pany, at 7 West Twenty-second 
Street, New York, will be con- 
tinued under the new name, with 
the same officers and directors as 
heretofore. 

In announcing this change, the 
following statement is issued by 
Biggs, Young, Shone & Com- 
pany: 

“The reasons for this change are 
two-fold: 

“First, The organization is now 
owned and controlled solely by the 
directorate printed below. 

“Second, When Mr. Hampton severed 
his connection with the Company some 
time ago, he entered the publishing field 
with a monthly magazine to which he 
has since given his name and this has 
caused more or less confusion. 

“We have no connection of any kind 
with any outside interests in the ad- 
vertising or publishing field. Our or- 
ganization in ownership and, manage- 
ment is the same as it has been for 
some time past. Mr. H. A. Biggs, 
who has been treasurer and general 
manager since the agency started, is 
now president. Mr. Biggs has had com- 
plete charge of the Company’s finances 
since its inception and will continue to 
give close personal supervision to that 
part of the Company’s affairs.’ 

The new officers and directors 
of the company are:—Harold A. 
Biggs, president; George A. 
Young, vice-president; Ralph H. 
Shone, second vice-president; H. 
J. Prudden, secretary; E. T. 
Carswell, Jr., treasurer; J. H. 
Gallagher, H. H. Walker, R. T. 
Allen. 

Mr. Harold A. Biggs, as stated 
in the company’s announcement, 
has been with the Hampton Ad- 
vertising Company practically 
since its organization as general 
manager and _ treasurer. Mr. 
Young, vice-president of the com- 
pany, has also been with the 
Hampton Company practically 
since its organization, leaving for 
one year to become advertising 
manager of the Hearst Sunday 
Magazine. Mr. Shone, Mr. Prud- 
den, Mr. Gallagher and the other 


directors of the company, have 
also been associated with it for 
many years. 

Since its organization — the 
Hampton Company has been 
noted for the development of a 
large number of desirable news- 
paper and magazine accounts. It 
has been the policy of the com- 
pany to seek new business, and 
in this it has been very successful, 
having developed some of the 
largest advertisers in the general 
field. 

The Hampton Company has 
been noted for its belief in the 
use of large space in newspapers 
and magazines, and the success 
of its clients would apparently 
demonstrate that this theory is 
successful. 

Some of the most notable cam- 
paigns of recent years have been 
the American Tobacco Company, 
Regal Shoe Company, R. & G. 
Corset Company and others. which 
have been examples of this theory, 

The company, under its new 
officers, will continue the accounts 
developed by the Hampton Ad- 
vertising Company, notable among 
them being the following: 


The American Tobacco Company, 
American Cigar Company; S$. Anar- 
gyros; R. & G. Corset Co.; Regal Shoe 
Co.; Hill Dryer Co.; American Real 
Estate Co.; Resinol Chemical Co.; 
Riker Drug Co.; D. Jayne & Sons; 
Cudahy Packing Co.; E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Powder Co.; Yawman & 
Erbe Co.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co.; 
Guyer Hat Co.; New England Food 
Co.; Butler-Butler Co.; Fortune Colony; 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co.; Durham- 
Duplex Razor Co.; J. H. Freyman 
Caillers Chocolate; Weber Piano Co.; 
United Cigar Stores Co.; Studebaker 
Bros. Co. of N. Y.; Cleveland Motor 
Car Company; C. A. Edgarton Co. 


Mr. Biggs states that 1909 
promises to be the largest year 
in the history of his company, as 
not only will the old accounts in- 
crease their appropriations, but 
many new lines have been added, 
several of which are starting in 
the current magazines and news- 
papers. 

—6-O- eee 

The advertising of Felix Kahn & Com- 
pany, tailors to the trade, is now being 
placed by the Ben Levin Advertising 
Company in magazines and mail order 
pub'ications. This agency is ene pre 
paring an extensive list for the Hart- 
man Furniture & Carpet (ae ; mail 
order mediums to be used exclusively, 
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NEW WATERMAN FOOLISHNESS. 





Jan. 28, 1908. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


advertising, Mr. 


In his criticism of the Waterman Pen 
J. George Frederick 


failed to mention or give credit to the 
wonderful poetic effusions of this con- 
cern. Let us not forget that stircing 


military 


ballad entitled “Genera 


Wright,” which was emblazoned upon 
the back cover of Judge (June 20, 
1908). 


How these immortal lines must have 


caused Mr. Kipling to hang his head 
in shame over his own tame efforts, how 
they must have thrilled the blood of 
every patriot and caused riots of buy- 
ers at every mart where Watermans are 
sold! Let not the stirring lines (par- 


ticularly the r 
from our memories. 


stanza) perish 
Listen to their 


seventh 


ringing rhythm: 


1. 


GENERAL WRIGHT. 


A STATESMAN is General Wright, 
As stalwart for peace as for fight; 
He announces his cause 
In aid of all laws, 
While he puts groundless panic to 
flight. 


. He’s the greatest of moral inciters; 


Always settles disputes between 
fighters. 
The cause of his rank 
Is because he is frank, 
And presents only facts between 


writers. 
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8. 


Pens! 


INK. 31 


“My ‘Standard of Quality’ claim,” 
Says he, “is the cause of my fame; 
For the standard I hold 
Has a point of fine gold, 
And adds to the praise of my name!” 


From far-off Peruvian ground, 
Where ‘all the best rubber is found, 
The substance is brought 
From which there is wrought 
His uniform, simple and sound. 


And he claims, with a modest in- 
flection, 
My holder, my cap and my section, 
As well as my nib, 
Satisfaction must give, 
For my Spoon Feed works quite to 
perfection. 


The Clip-cap to all will appea'— 
It’s the General’s watch-dog at heel. 
In the pocket secure 
It is bound to procure 
The safety of every “Ideal.” 


For years his nib may be used, 
As the tip is iridium fused, 
The world’s hardest metal, 
Endurance does settle, 
Thus writers are always amused! 


Yes, the General Wright, we ac- 
claim, 
Is the great fountain pen known 
to fame; 
Now, buy one to-day, 
And remember, pray, 
That Waterman’s Ideal is the name. 


And this is supposed to sell Fountain 
IRIDIUM. 











JAY WELLINGTON HULL 


Advertising Appraiser 


600 Tribune Building, New York 


Hulbert Building, Cincinnati 
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ADVERTISING A BUSINESS 
STREET. 





When several streets in a city 
dispute title to the “leading busi- 
ness street,” the matter becomes 
very important indeed to mer- 
chants. Location means a great 
deal—it sometimes means the 
balance between their success or 
failure. 

For many years merchants have 
been content to accept the acci- 
dental course of events and drift 
of public opinion as to which 
street is the leading business 
street, drawing the most of the 
public’s trade. They have duti- 
fully followed where the public 
led—though the public was itself 
often led by mere chance and cus- 
tom or tradition. 

But that was the old way. A 
number of progressive merchants 
are waking up to the fact that 
advertising is a lever which will 
influence public opinion not only 
about trade-mark names and store 
policies, but also about the busi- 
ness streets of their city. 

The merchants of Newark, N. 
J., are certainly learning surpris- 
ing things about advertising just 
now. For many years the mer- 
chants of North Broad street 
have enjoyed an almost unques- 
tioned supremacy as a_ business 
section. The department stores 
built there, and the business men 
regarded the fact that North 
Broad street was the business cen- 
ter of the city as immutable, like 
the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians. They never for a moment 
questioned North Broad street’s 
title. 

Something, however, stirred up 
the merchants of the other streets 
of the city. They rebelled against 
the growing popular idea that if 
you went down town to shop, you 
could get to the best stores if you 
patronized North Broad street. 

The South Broad street mer- 
chants stewed over the situation 
for a number of months and final- 
ly organized the South Broad 
Street Merchants’ Association. 
They agreed that it would hel- 
much if South Broad street nad 
better lighting. They got a spe- 


cial rate and strung many are 
lights on the street. Then they 
planned an “opening night.” 

That was how they first used 
advertising. They advertised the 
opening night jointly. It was a 
big success. They saw that ad- 
vertising was the real key to the 
situation, and they took whale 
pages in the newspapers, which 
they filled jointly with ads, un- 
der the general head of “South 
Broad Street Merchants.” 

The proof of success was the 
fact that the North Broad street 
merchants grew alarmed and or- 
ganized an association also and 
planned to advertise. 

But the game is just beginning 
to get interesting. A few even- 
ings ago the West Market street 
merchants got together, and the 
East Market street merchants are 
putting their heads together also! 
It looks as if there will be a very 
entertaining game of chess and 
checkmate in Newark, to the 
profit of Newark newspapers and 
the city, before the situation will 
settle. 

In the meantime the brilliant 
electric lights used in the streets 
are reflecting a blaze of light in 
the heavens, and every now and 
then a feverish New York city 
editor telephones over to Newark 
and asks why a report of the big 
Newark fire isn’t coming in! 

Philadelphia also has a lively 
contest on between Walnut and 
Chestnut street merchants. 





The East Cuba Co., Detroit, Mich., 
has contracted with Pierce Underwood, 
Chicago, to handle their newspaper and 
magazine advertising campaign, which 
will probably run close to $100,000. 
The officers of the company are sub- 
stantial Detroit business men and own 
and have paid for 60,000 acres of 
timber and fruit land in Cuba. The 
campaign opens with a full page ad in 
the Chicago Examiner, January 31st. 





M. _H. de Young, publisher of the 
San Francisco Chronicle, recently pre- 
sented his son, Charles de Young, busi- 
ness manager, with a large block cf 
stock in the company, making him one 
of the owners. Charles de Young will 
now have complete control of the 
Chronicle’s business matters. He has 
not been many years out of Harvard 
and worked his way up from the classi- 
fied ad counter. 
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NEAT 


THIS IS OUR TEXT. 

DON’T BE NEXT. BE FIRST. 

COMFORT is easily first of the mail-order papers. 

So far first that IT IS IN A CLASS BY ITSELF. 

If you don’t know this to be a fact, take advertising 
space in our 


MARCH INAUGURATION NUMBER 


and be convinced. 

NEXT month’s title page of COMFORT is attractive, 
amusing, interesting and appropriate to the occasion which 
our special Inauguration number signalizes. 

NEXT month’s COMFORT will contain an interesting 
illustrated descriptive article on old-time and recent in- 
augurations, a talk about the coming inauguration and 
editorial comment on the retiring and incoming presi- 
dents, and a thrilling inauguration story, all written espe- 
cially for COMFORT. 

NEXT month public interest in this subject will reach 
its climax. . 

NEXT month all eyes will be on the next president. 

NEXT month’s COMFORT, with its timely special 
articles and stories, will be the cynosure of six million 
pairs of eyes which are expectantly watching and waiting 
for it. 

In the last four months COMFORT has taken more 
subscriptions than during any corresponding period of its 
twenty-one years’ existence, and February and March, yet 
to come, are always two of our best subscription-getting 
months. 

NEXT MARCH the mail-order business will reach its 
maximum for the year. Bad weather and hard travelling 
in March keep the country folk at home with plenty of 
time _ read COMFORT through and through, ads 
and all. 

What a world of significance that little word “next” 
bears through all the walks of life from the Barber-shop 
to the White House! 

In only one respect is COMFORT NEXT. 

IT GETS NEXT TO THE HEARTS OF THE 
PLAIN PEOPLE, and in this respect it has no peer. 


A catchy ad in MARCH INAUGURATION COMFORT vil bring you the best 
month's business of the year. Our two special numbers, November Jubilee- 
Souvenir and February Washington & Lincoln, the latter just out, have 
met with an uncommonly Warm reception. Like our coming Inaugural number, 
they cost us considerable extra, but have proved well worth the additional expense as 
subscription getters. Send in your copy now. Each month some advertise's are late— 
too late for COMFORT. If your ad is too late for March Inaugural COMFORT 
you will have to wait four years for a recurrence of the opportunity. Forms 
close February 15th. Send through any reliable agency or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., Augusta, Maine 
New York Office Chicago Office 
1105 Flatiron Building 1635 Marquette Building 
Walter R. Jenkins, Jr., Representative Frank H. Thomas, Representative 
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ial OR the past twelve months 


the general magazines have 
ly t A VOLUME of advertising. 
—— q In spite of the depression, 
the amount of business and the results 
therefrom have far exceeded all expec- 
tations. @ Why? Because advertising 
is more open, more honest, more criti- 
cised, more followed, than ever before. 
q Advertising thrives on light, and is 
getting it. Advertising automatically © 
advertises itself—and grows. 4 This 
remarkable growth—the success of ad- 
vertising—is merely publicity coming to 


its own. 











For the purpose of analysis we have divided 
the year’s business into eleven classifications 
of high-grade advertising. The result is so 
gratifying that we present herewith for your 
information some mighty interesting facts 
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THE ELEVEN CLASSIFICATIONS 






Automobiles and Accessories Toilet Articles, Jewelry, Razors, Etc. 
Building and Construction Fire Arms and Sporting Goods 
House Furnishings Heating and Lighting 
Food Stuffs Wearing Apparel 






Office Equipment 
Pianos, Phonographs, Musical Instruments 


In TEN of the ELEVEN, EVERYBODY ’S stands First 


That is, we carried more business than any other general monthly 
magazine, from March, 1908, to and including February, 1 


In ONE Classification EVERYBODY’S stands Second 


In the Aggregate Total EVERYBODY’S Leads 
its Nearest Competitor by OVER 150 PAGES 






Cameras 
























UR erstwhile good friends con- 
An epilogue often clears nected with the packing indus- 
away a doubt from the tries of Chicago give us none 
last impression of a of their business. There was a time 
splendid play: which When apparently they took exception 
lah ap to explain oly to our editorial views, since when they 
~“ have made a shining exception of 
we stand second in RVYERYBODY’S MAGAZINE in 
one classification—Food distributing their advertising. 
products. But we bear no malice. We have 
thrived, and so havethey. We would 
be perfectly willing to join with them in killing a fatted calf 
for our mutual delectation. Especially as under the new 
regime we know the calf would be dressed under the most 
sanitary conditions. 
It is a noteworthy fact, however, that the leading magazine 
in this classification, which carried twenty-two pages of this 
Chicago business—led us by only four pages for the year. 

























HAT is the conclusion of the whole matter? You 
certainly know that solicitation alone couldn’ t keep us 
at the top. It’s not so much the question of “to have” 

but rather of “ to hold.” 

Is it merely the _ number of our readers ? 
Or is it the kind of readers; the attitude; the interest; the 
faith and the support which they give to both the editorial 

and business policy of EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE P 


frcast Shatin, 
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GETTING THE LAW 
AGAINST CIRCULATION 
LIARS. 


Milwaukee is once more mak- 
ing itself famous. “The law that 
made Milwaukee famous” will 
soon be a more popular phrase 
than “the beer that made Mil- 
waukee famous’”—at least, among 
newspaper and advertising men— 
if the proposed law is passed in 
Wisconsin. The idea has been 
making somewhat of a “breeze” 
throughout the country. 

The proposed law would pro- 
vide that all circulating advertis- 
ing mediums, such as newspapers 
and magazines, with the possible 
exception of those having a cir- 
culation below a certain minimum, 
so as to exclude small country 
papers, be required by law to 
publish periodically truthful re- 
ports of their circulation, both 
as to amount and location, under 
penalty, 

“The constitutionality of the 
law would be a matter of con- 
jecture,” said Mr. Cochems, the 
legal advisor of the Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ Association. 
“It has never been passed upon 
by the courts for the reason that 
no similar law exists. In New 
York the law making false state- 
ments of circulation figures a mis- 
demeanor is enforced, but this is 
the only law of the kind on rec- 
ord. It would seem ‘to me from 
what I understand of the bill 
that it would be constitutional as 
a law.” 

After a general discussion of 
the merits of the proposition a 
committee was appointed to get 
the opinions of local advertisers 
on the measure, investigate what 
the term circulation means, out- 
line what sort of a statement 
should be issued by the publisher 
and report its conclusions at the 
next meeting. 

The Association 
Advertisers has 
dorsed the idea, which, by the 
way, originated with Herman 
Black, advertising manager of the 
Milwaukee Journal, who has ad- 
vocated it for several years. Aft- 
er the committee has ascertained 


of American 
unofficially en- 


INK. 





more facts, a bill will be prepared 
for the Legislature. 

But Wisconsin is not the only 
State which is agitating this idea. 
Inspired probably by Milwaukee’s 
example, Representative Feder, of 
Kansas, introduced a bill in the 
Kansas Legislature on January 14 
making it a crime punishable by 
fine and imprisonment for an 
owner or editor of a Kansas 
newspaper to misrepresent the 
amount of his paid circulation, 

Each paper must print an aff- 
davit once each month showing 
the bona fide circulation. An ad- 
vertiser who contracts for space 
on the basis of a certain circula- 
tion is not required to pay his 
bill if he finds that the paper 
hasn’t the circulation it told him 
it had. 

And if he has already paid the 
bill and finds out afterward that 
the circulation was padded, he 
can recover the amount of his 
advertising bill in a civil case. 

Thus does Kansas make another 
bid for fame! 


a 


AN OLD SUBSCRIBER 


BattimoreE, Mp., Jan. 21, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

After receiving such a corking num- 
ber as your No. 3, January issue, which 
came to-day, I surely must renew my 
subscription which I allowed to lapse 
some time ago. 

My first subscription to PrinrTers’ 
Ink was with Vol. IV, No. 16, April 
22, 1891. The sixteen numbers con- 
tained 564 pages, while your No. 8 con- 
tains one-fourth as many pages as the 
entire sixteen issues. 

If you continue issuing such immense 
numbers there will be a sure enough 
paper famine, as well as the bursting 
of the envelope in which you trust its 
safe delivery. It was by mere chance 
this number reached me, for the wrap- 
per was handed in after the copy of 
the magazine. 

I have nearly all the issues from Vol. 
1V to within a few years ago, but 
none are of such magnitude as_ this 
Big 3. 

On my first copy of P. I. the entry 
at New York P. O. was March 27, 
1890; in your issue it appears June 29, 
1893. 

Enclosed find check for subscription. 

Yours respectfully, 
Harry Drecuster. 


osnstdisudmpilialiaaiadiad 
The advertising agency conducted by 


Irving J. Rose, New York City, has 
been sold to David F. Friend. 
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# || The Boston Herald Leads} 




















Financial Advertising in 1908 


The Boston Post Ranked io 
Third in Total Number (Esra 


Coumercial bj 
| France : 

























Reichsmarks 






The Boston Herald . . 370,023 ix. =~ 
The Boston Transcript . 321,496 “ [)'", 
The Boston Post . 240,731 ~ |): 
The Boston Globe . . . 227,349 « |/*: 
The Boston Advertiser . 178,866 “ |)", (34° 
The Boston Journal . . 138.411 “ 
The Boston Traveller . 60,340 “ 
The Boston Record .. 39,674 “ ||: 
The Boston American . 27.984 “ | 
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The Herald is New England’s leading newspaper FROM/EVERY 
POINT OF VIEW. 

It has more readers who read it exclusively than any other newspaper 
in New England. 


ITS CIRCULATION IS AMONG THE PEOPLE WHO BUY 


Foreign Representatives: 
H. L. HASKELL HORACE M. FORD 
1 Madison Ave., New York Boyce Bldg., 112 Dearborn St. Chicago 
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Nothing of such 
An Interest- peculiar interest 


ing Adver- has occurred in 

tising Event advertising for 

some time as the 
big magazine campaign just start- 
ed by the National Casket Com- 
pany. In the first place it is in- 
teresting because the campaign is 
the result of a long and difficult 
canvas of years’ standing on the 
part of the Frank Presbrey Com- 
pany, to bring the officers of the 
company to understand the pos- 
sibilties of advertising for them. 

This company, ten years ago, 
was the very last concern in the 
world which perhaps even adver- 
tising men thought of as a pos- 
sible advertiser, and which itself 
surely had not the remotest idea 
that advertising could be anything 
but an impossibility. 

And yet with unanswerable 
logic, the company has been con- 
vinced that advertising is the ex- 
act power needed by both the 
company and the undertaking 
business to place the business on 
a better basis. The advertising 
can have but one effect, if done 
as planned—to strengthen the 
dealers and the company and in- 
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troduce standards in the business 
which the best of the undertakers 
and others agree are sadly need- 
ed. The slight opposition sure to 
be found in some quarters among 
the trade is likely to subside as 
the campaign goes on and the 
benefits become tangible and ap- 
parent. 

The other interesting phase of 
the campaign is the psychological 
delicacy in handling the copy. 
The National Casket copy is 
pretty far removed from the ad- 
vertising, for instance, of a New 
Jersey undertaker who advertised 
special prices for caskets during 
the holidays recently! There is 
no comparison between this naive 
invitation to die shortly after your 
Christmas dinner, and the wholly 
inoffensive, dignified means of 
treating so delicate a matter, in 
the ads just starting for the 
The observations deducible 
from this campaign are, first, that 
advertising is shown to be a pow- 
erful tool in the trade policy of a 
great concern, and, second, that 
you can advertise anything if you 
do it right. 





A Typical Few letters have 


ever come _ into 
Case this office which 
described so graphically and hu- 
manly a manufacturer’s situation 
as the hat makers’ letter pub- 
lished this week. He has com- 
pany by the thousand in this 
country—men who have reached 
the limit of possibilities by the 
century-old merchandising 
methods, and are fired by a de- 
sire for bigger things. It is per- 
fectly natural that he should turn, 
even though skeptically, to adver- 
tising, and also natural that he 
shoula turn to Printers’ Inx for 
advice. 

It will always remain something 
of a puzzle why so many manu- 
facturers are willing to submerge 
their individuality entirely and 
let the wholesalers and retailers 
take all the enduring value of a 
trademark. This is particularly 
puzzling in the face of the demon= 
strated fact that even from thé 
dealers’ view-point it is more 
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profitable for the manufacturer to 
have a trademark. The manifold 
dealers’ trademarks are not pop- 
ular with the consumer, because 
he knows they are superficial. 

The reason Printers’ INK has 
devoted considerable space to this 
manufacturer and has laid out 
the general policy of an advertis- 
ing campaign for him, is because 
it believes that the same general 
policy is the medicine for lack of 
which a great many manufactur- 
ers are languishing to-day in 
many lines of business. Some are 
content, but many others, like the 
hat manufacturer, are impatient 
and restless under the restrictions 
of the trade. Here is a manu- 
facturer of good hats, able to 
make them at slightly less cost 
than is usual for such quality. 
The consumer, if he knew the 
facts, would greatly prefer to buy 
such hats to buying unsatisfactory 
hats sod arbitrarily by many 
dealers over their own trademark. 
What he, and many manufactur- 
ers like him, seriously need are 
emancipation proclamations in the 
shape of carefully adjusted and 
ably prepared advertising cam- 
paigns. 





A prominent 
A Modern Chicago mer- 


Fable chant desired to 
purchase an automobile. He is a 
man who does Quite a Little ad- 
vertising himself in his leisure 
moments, so he _ conscientiously 
reads tons of automobile Adver- 
tising Literature and listened to 
many Conflicting Claims. In the 
end, he was badly confused. 
There was one car he did not 
even consider because all it had 
to say for itself was, “Ask the 
man who owns one.” The prom- 
inent merchant was a great be- 
liever in Reason Why copy, but 
admitted that he had accumulated 
all the Reason Why automobile 
literature he could conveniently 


digest and Still Some. So the. 
prominent merchant applied an | 


ingenious System of Elimination. 
He called upon all the Chicago 
agents of different makes of auto- 
mobiles and inquired what was 
the Second Best car. With one 


accord they replied, the Packard. 
The Chicago merchant shortly 
afterward made a purchase in the 
automobile line which has proved 
satisfactory to date. But he also 
issued instructions to his own 
salesmen that under no circum- 
stances were they to permit them- 
selves the Luxury of mentioning 
a competitor’s goods By Name. 








Advertising A certain adver- 


tising agent 
we shinks. that 
Game Printers’ INK 


ought to declaim against the cus- 
tom of referring to the advertis- 
ing business as “a game.” Such 
a term he thinks is too flippant 
to apply to a serious vocation and 
tends to detract from the dignity 
of the advertising business as a 
whole. A manufacturer or a 
merchant does not have his opin- 
ion of the value of advertising 
enhanced if those who are in the 
business refer to it habitually as 
“a game.” Earning one’s bread 
and butter and supporting one’s 
family are among the most seri- 
ous things in life. Wall street 
perhaps deserved to be stigma- 
tized as a game, but the earnest 
workers in the advertising field 
are trying to have business men 
regard it less and less as a gam- 
ble. So any solicitor who calls 
upon this particular agent and in- 
troduces his remarks by such an 
inquiry as, “Well, how is the 
game using you?” is likely to 
bring down upon his head a very 
solemn reproof. 








Many of the largest and best 
banking houses are using the mag- 
azines and newspapers to interest 
the public. For instance, the Jan- 
uary 3 issue of the Outlook con- 
tains a four-page advertisement 
of N. W. Halsey & Co., of New 
York, offering high-grade munici- 
pal, railroad and utility bonds 
which is said to be the largest 
financial ad that ever appeared in 
the Outlook. Undoubtedly other 
bankers will follow the example 
of N. W. Halsey & Co. in making 
use of large space to interest the 
public in the securities it handles, 
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Advertising 1» the rather in- 
and teresting article 
printed this week 

Local Fame about Cleveland 
as an advertising center, the 
significant statement is made that 
Cleveland’s many national adver- 
tisers have greatly increased the 
prestige of the city. 

This is unquestionably true. It 
follows naturally that if adver- 
tising makes an article famous it 
makes the advertised place of 
manufacture famous also—and 
one need not rely wholly on the 
axiomatic instance of Milwaukee, 
either. 

There are other cities besides 
Milwaukee ‘and Cleveland that 
have become famous through ad- 
vertising—there are Detroit, Buf- 
falo, Battle Creek, Key West, 
Kalamazoo, and many _ other 
places. We have in preparation 
an unusual article showing how 
manufacturers and advertisers are 
to-day making use of advertised 
cities to increase their prestige. 

A city which desires to boom 
itself can do nothing better than 
to offer inducements to advertis- 
ing manufacturers whose num- 
berless ads will of necessity be 
a powerful advertising boost for 
the city. It is furthermore to 
the distinct advantage of cities to 
induce its manufacturers to ad- 
vertise their praducts. Many cities 
are making first-class products 
and getting no credit for them— 
to say nothing of the loss of in- 
creased prosperity which comes 
through increased trade secured 
by good advertising. 

The surprising activity of cities 
and states to advertise them- 
selves is an indication of an 
awakening of community con- 
sciousness and co-operation which 
ought to be effective. 





Two states have 

Circulation now pending in 
Laws their legislative 
pigeonholes laws 

to regulate circulation statements. 
These laws are of praiseworthy 
intentions, but Printers’ INK 
doubts their wisdom or efficacy. 
Possibly such laws may sometime 
come to pass in ways, perhaps, 
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more strictly constitutional than 
those introduced seem to be. The 
law now provides punishment for 
a man who lies, and thereby de- 
frauds, and on legal proof of mis- 
representation, after taking the 
proper precautionary means, an 
advertiser has redress under pres- 
ent laws. Laws will never make 
men truthful. Perhaps amended 
to meet the fundamental princi- 
ples of good law-making, these 
laws might prove valuable; but 
it is, at all events, a dubious 
proceeding, the benefits of which 
are not apparent to those who 
know the ins and outs of adver- 
tising and publishing. 

Printers’ INK does not believe 
these laws will ever pass. 





THE OVER-WORKED WORD 
“SALE.” 





There is a list of perhaps a 
dozen words which merchants 
credit with unusual potency in 
selling goods. When “price” is 
an argument at all, it is a good 
argument, and dealers use it for 
full face value. The favorite 
term for low price occasions, bet- 
ter liked than either “bargain” or 
“reduction,” is the word “sale.” 
The advertiser who does not use 
this expression is distinctly un- 
fashionable. 

In one month, Spokane, Wash., 
merchants have announced the 
following sales: 

Advance sale, expansion sale, 
opening sale, special sale, room- 
making sale, removal sale, clos- 
ing-out sale, clearance _ sale, 
month-end sale, fall clearance 
sale, special purchase sale, pre- 
inventory sale, three days’ sale, 
two dollar sale, rug sale of merit, 
shoe sale, a good waist sale, pre- 
holiday Morris chair sale, sensa- 
tional sale of ladies’ coats, annual 
Thanksgiving sale, Thanksgiving 
sale of linens, very special Thanks- 
giving sale, annual November 
sale, advertising sale, dissolution 
of partnership sale, big sale, cut- 
rate sale, half-price sale, forced 
sale, fire sale, challenge sale. 

This is an average record of one 
new sale for each day of the 
month. 
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SUPPOSE there are 20 publications which reach 
the kind of people who would be most likely 
to buy your goods 


BUT your appropriation is not large enough to 
use all of them consistently and persistently 


WOULDN'T you confine your list to those that 
have the strongest influence on the greatest 


number ? 


McClure’s 


“The Market Place 
of the World” 


is one of the most powerful influences by 
which to secure a liberal number of desira- 
ble customers. 


OUR GUARANTEE for 1908 was an average 
monthly edition of 414,000 copies. 





OUR PERFORMANCE for 1908 was an aver- 
age monthly edition of 448,650 copies. 





Three pages or more in.one year would cost you 
$414.00 per page. 














WHAT’S THE MATTER 
WITH UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER? 





[Eprror’s Nore.—This is the third 
of a series of energetic criticisms of 
advertisers who are not measuring up 
to their possibilities. The criticism is 
directed wholly against the advertising 
policy.] 

By J. George Frederick. 

You advertisers who scour the 
horizon with nine-foot telescopes 
for a bright, keen advertising man- 
ager, and rank him, when you get 
him, on a par with the best brains 
in your business, give it up! 

Shucks; what’s the use? 

Why not follow the inspiring, 
astute example of the Underwood 
Typewriter Company, and give 
over your advertising department 
into the hands of the manager of 
your second-hand furniture de- 
partment, to fill in his extra time 
with? 

Isn’t it prosperous? Doesn't it 
sell lots of typewriters? Isn’t 
it making a lot of money? 

Then, why should anyone tol- 
erate for another instant an ex- 
pensive ornament who has put on 
such airs of importance and who 
tries to hoodwink everybody into 
believing that his work can sell 
anything? Why have an adver- 
tising manager at all? 

The Underwood advertising 
manager, some people say, feels 
truly grieved when you call him 
an advertising man. He protests, 
they say, earnestly and eloquently 
that he knows very little about 
advertising ; that he does not wish 
anyone to presume that he does. 
He points with pride to the 
second-hand department of the 
company’s business. There is 
something which calls forth his 
enthusiasm—there is something 
upon which he could discourse for 
hours—there is a subject that in- 
terests men of red blood and vigor 
and true business: instinct! 

The Underwood Typewriter 
Company has had a striking suc- 
cess in the typewriter field. If it 
had not been for the panic, its 
factories, even though they have 
been largely increased, would have 
failed utterly to keep up with 
orders. 
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But this success has come on a 
silver platter to the company. It 
has dragged the company out of 
bed every morning, figuratively 
speaking, and pushed it into its 
shoes and dragged it down to the 
office and ladled out business to 
it a little faster than it could swal- 
low, and forced it to eat. 

All because it put a fine, visible 
writing machine on the market, 
and held the papers from Uncle 
Sam which allowed it to sit on the 
one best way to make a visible 
machine like a dog in the manger. 
People begged, not more than a 
year ago, for Underwoods, and 
the company promised to do its 
best to supply them. 

And its advertising? Please do 
not compel perspirational exhaus- 
tion by asking anyone to search 
dictionaries for words fit to con- 
vey the exact shade of sorrowful 
reproach and noodle-brained 
clownishness which it deserves. 





“MACHINE OF MERIT 


Mirrered by 


The Diamond 





Possessor of originality in ‘‘Billing,’’ "Visible,”* and 
‘*Tabulator’’ construction. Sec Con- 
tracts, Recipient of Grand Prizes, Winner of Speed 
Championships,—the 


UNDERWOOD 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 
Stands as high to-day in the estimation of the Com- 
mercial World as that coveted ‘‘Gem of the . First 
Water,’’ The Flawless Diamond. 

UNDERWOOD E Vee WASTER co., 
NEW FORE-ANTWREAS. 





If you own a newspaper or a 
monthly circular reaching the 
Amalgamated Order of Peanut 
Shell, or the Brass Polishers and 
Floorwipers’ Union, or the back 
back of a circus elephant, you can 
buy an Underwood typewriter for 
$75 and pay the other $25 by ad- 
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yertising in your “medium.” Now, 
all this space has to be filled with 
copy. And, really, now—in justice 
to the nice fellow whom the Un- 
derwood people have chased, 
caught and branded with the title 
advertising manager against his 
will—how can you expect even the 
best advertising man to properly 
look after so much copy, when the 
vital and far more subtle task of 
managing the second-hand furni- 
ture department constantly lures 
him away? 

Is it any wonder that a Western 
branch office should use copy read- 
ing like this: “The most essential 
feature of a typewriter, first, last 
and all the time, is that it should 
be an Underwood!” How can the 
name Underwood be a feature of 
a typewriter? 

Whoever wrote this copy must 
have been about as muddled in 
mind as the British peer’s new 
butler, who approached his lord- 
ship at a big dinner party with a 
platter of cold meat, and said: 
“Cold grace, your grouse?” Or 
as muddled as the fervent young 
preacher who with palpitating 
eyes and tremolo tones, said, “and 
who is there among us who has 
not cherished in his bosom a half- 








igi “Imitation is the 








warmed fish?” (meaning “half- 
formed wish!’). 

The Underwood advertising is 
by long odds about the very worst 
that has ever appeared in the 
magazines from so large and well 
known a concern. Many adver- 
tisers there are whose ads are bad 
enough, but words really fail when 
it comes to Underwood ads. They 
are consistently, persistently, in- 
sistingly bad. There is not even 
a speck of worth in them after 
the last allowance of fairminded- 
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ness is made—they are nothing 
but the grinning skeletons of an 
advertising joke that has been a 
joke so long that it has died from 
sheer exhaustion. It used to raise 
a laugh, but, like an absurdity 
which has laughed itself out, you 
can’t even laugh at it any more, 
so funny it is. That ad which 
ran some time during this year 
featuring an engagement ring to 
illustrate the engagement device 
on the Underwood broke the cam- 
el’s back. The public from that 
time on has been growing indig- 
nant. An advertiser has a right 
to make a fool of himself, but 
after a while he becomes a com- 
mon nuisance. 

Things are happening in the 
typewriter field. The dog in the 
manger has been driven off his 
nest and not only the Smith- 
Premier, Remington, Royal, L. C. 
Smith, Monarch and other type- 
writer companies are making 
standard visible machines, but 
others, like the Yost, have entered 
the field, and those who know 
predict the merriest typewriter 
war that any line of goods has 
ever experienced. The one which 
advertises best will unquestionably 
be the leader in the survival of the 
fittest. 

And where will Underwood 
likely be then, unless it wakes up? 
Ask the man who rakes the grass 
among the dead ones. 
—_—_~+e+—___—_. 


ARE SPECIAL FARM _ ISSUES 
VALUABLE? 





J. K. Orr Snore Company. 
Manufacturers of ‘Red Seal Shoes.” 
AtianTa, Ga., Jan. 21, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The writer desires to ask you a ques- 
tion which has probably been answered 
many times before, and that is, whether 
or not special editions of agricultural 
papers with about fifty per cent. addi- 
tional circulation, are worth any more 
than the regular run of the paper. 

Every little while we get circulars 
from some of our regular publications 
stating that a special edition will be 
issued on a certain date and stating in 
bold face type that it is important that 
we double our space in this issue. 

We would like to know whether your 
readers consider these enlarged editions 
of any more value than the usual cir- 
culation, 

Yours truly, 
P. P. Reese, 
Adv. Dept. 
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CLEVELAND AS AN AD- 
VERTISING CENTER. 





The recent step taken by the 
J. Walter Thompson advertising 
agency in establishing a branch 
agency in Cleveland (among 
other points) has centered at- 
tention upon Cleveland as a very 
rapidly growing advertising city. 

Archie Bell, in the Cleveland 
News, recently called attention in 
his paper to the fact that “the 
thriving industries of this great 
city and the prosperity of the city 
itself is traceable in no small de- 
gree to the expert advertising 
methods here employed. Inno- 
vations made here are quickly 
adopted elsewhere. The com- 
mercial world concedes that 
money expended upon judicious 
advertising brings. better results 
than in any other investment on 
earth. On the other hand, all 
kinds of publicity are expensive, 
if carelessly conducted. Realiz- 
ing this, the largest business 
house in Cleveland has _high- 
priced men in its employ whose 
duty it is to look after this de- 
tail. Over 250 of these men 
have banded themselves together 
in the Cleveland Advertising Club, 
and no scientific congress dis- 
cusses the next eclipse of the 
sun with greater skill and ex- 
pert knowledge than these spe- 
cialists in devising means for at- 
tracting the eye of the purchasing 
public. 


MILLIONS ARE SPENT. 


“A staggering amount of money 
is spent in Cleveland each year in 
the conduct of publicity cam- 
paigns. One man, who is in a 
position to know some of the 
jealously guarded secrets of the 
larger houses, places the annual 
total at between $10,000,000 and 
$12,000,000. Another made a 
more conservative estimate of 
$7,000,000, but added that the 
amount was doubtless too low. 
One local firm makes an annual 
appropriation of about $400,000 
for advertising; a local paint con- 
cern spent 000 in a single 
year introducing a single brand. 
Both of these houses admit that 


advertising made them what they 
are; and knowing the power of 
publicity, they willingly spend 
any sum available, knowing that 
the money so expended will 
bring ample returns.” 

J. Lee Cross, chairman of the 
investigation committee of the 
Cleveland Ad Club, says: 

“Of the entire amount of 
money spent in advertising by 
Cleveland concerns, only about 
one-twentieth is actually spent in 
Cleveland. The very large cam- 
paigns are usually solicited 
through agencies in other cities, 
but in this matter Cleveland is 
rapidly coming to the fore. Most 
of the large firms which con- 
duct national advertising, employ 
their own ad-writers, but this 
copy is placed in the hands of 
agencies for distribution, 


USE NATIONAL MEDIUMS. 


“About 50 local concerns, we 
know of 43, use national medi- 
ums, and some of them conduct 
advertising campaigns in foreign 
countries. Of these concerns the 
leaders are banks, automobile, 
paint and machinery manufactur- 
ers, and mail-order  establish- 
ments. Some firms spend nearly 
all of their appropriation here, 
others divide it almost equally 
and still others who make a big 
local showing spend four-fifths 
elsewhere. Out of $72,000 ex- 
pended by one local manufacturer 
of my acquaintance, $12,000 goes 
to local newspapers and _bill- 
boards.” 

Mr. Cross has conducted some 
interesting scientific investiga- 
tions. He says: 

“We have tested the power to 
attract the eye of 100 persons 
and by means of camera expo- 
sures ranging from one-ninetieth 
of a second to five seconds. Our 
finds were that red attracts the 
eye quicker than any other color, 
and that blue and black follow in 
order. The most attractive ad- 
vertisement is in the shape of a 
triangle. Our investigation has 
considered every medium of ad- 
vertising and we rank them as 
follows: newspapers first, and 
then street cars, magazines and 
billboards in the order named. 
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Competent 
Ad Writers 
Wanted! 


One of the largest ad- 
vertising agencies in the 
East wants two more 
men in its Editorial 
Dept. 


Ad writers of prac- 
tical experience only 
can expect to make 
good—beginners will 
not be considered. 


The positions that are 
open are good ones— 
and call for high grade 
writers and good sal- 
aries. 


A reasonable time— 
on salary—will be al- 
lowed in which to dem- 
onstrate the right to a 
permanent position. 


All applications will 
be received in confi- 
dence. 


Address with full par- 
ticulars, including speci- 
mens of your work. 

Box “M. D.,” 
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Who Wants 
My Job? 


For two years I have been 
assistant to one of the biggest 
advertising managers, in one of 
the biggest, finest, and most 
progressive manufacturing con- 
cerns in this country. 

He is exacting as to the qual- 
ity of all work that leaves his 
department. He wants people 
who “get things done.” He has 
a high standard of ability for a 
man to measure up to. But he 
is keenly alive to ability plus 
energy and loyalty, and he 
stands by those who help him. 

On the strength of what he 
has taught me, I am now going 
to a position as advertising man- 
ager for another concern, and 
my place is open to the man 
who shows that he can make 
good. 

If you are such a man. and 
earning less than $40 weekly, I 
advise you to get in touch with 
this opportunity by return mail, 
with full particulars and refer- 
ences. Location, middle west. 
— Box “P. I.,” Printers’ 

NK. 









































AMERICAN HOME 
MONTHLY 


A HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
CIRCULATION 


100,000 


COPIES GUARANTEED 
MONTHLY 
ADVERTISING RATES: 


4 CENTS A LINE 
FLAT RATE 


ADVERTISING PAGES FOR 
APRIL CLOSE ON MARCH 5th 








AMERICAN HOME MONTHLY 


5 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK 
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STILL MORE HOUSE ORGANS. 





Security Lanp Company. 
Det Rio, Tex., Jan. 19, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 2 

Dear Sir:—The two recent articles in 
your weekly concerning House Organs 
have interested me a great deal, and as 
a subscriber and a constant student of 
Printers’ Ink I am taking the liberty 
of sending you herewith a copy of a 
house publication that we have begun 
to print. 

his is a sample of the first edition 
and they will follow monthly until such 
time as we have demonstrated whether 
they will pay or not. There are many 
defects in this first issue, but we hope 
to improve each month. We are located 
far away from a first-class print shop 
and calender printing very often has 
its drawbacks. 

We started this publication, primarily, 
to furnish purchasers of our ten-acre 
tracts, who were not in position to move 
on their farms, with information re- 
garding the developments and improve- 
ments that were going on. Before we 
had finally settled on the paper we de- 
cided to use it also as an advertising 
feature and to send it to every name on 
our list. The first edition numbered 
10,000, and this will probably increase 
as new names are added to our mailing 
list. We also furnish them to those of 
our agents who will distribute them 
honestly. 

Our endeavor has been to incorporate 
in the paper only matter that directly 
concerned our land and the purchasers 
or prospective buyer. Anecdotes, stories, 
etc., are barred and we try to use only 
original matter in regard to what our 
land will produce, under varying cir- 
cumstances, rather than what some other 
company’s land will raise. We run 
three display ads in this first issue 
gratis, just to help in a small way to 
advertise the town where we do Casi 
ness. 

I read your paper from cover to 
cover, for, like most land advertising 
men, and it is not limited to land men, 
either, I am ever on the lookout for 
the unique, yet legitimate. 

Permit me to express my interest in 
the vast improvement in Printers’ INK 
since the new management took hold. 
I sincerely believe we now have an 
honest and frank advertising journal. 

Very truly yours, 
Frep I. Meyers, 
Adv. Manager. 


————__ + 0+ 


H. J. Mahin, of The O. J. Gude Co., 
delivered an interesting lecture on out- 
door advertising recently to the Brooklyn 

M. C. A. advertising class. He dis- 
cussed the copy limitations of outdoor 
advertising and how to attain best 
results. 





The Saginaw, Mich., Evening News 
has just installed a new three-deck 
color press with a capacity of 25,000 
complete papers per hour. Its De- 
cember average daily circulation was 
20,628. 
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Best 
“Reason Why” 


When applied to magazines it 
is: Distinctive Appeal, that par- 
ticular something which gives 
them their hold upon the inter- 
est and even upon the affections 
of people. 

Magazines answering that de- 
scription are: 


Country Life in America 


reaches practically every large 
estate in this country and the 
ever-increasing number of sub- 
urban and city homes in which 
there is a “back to nature” ten- 
dency. 


The World’s Work 


is the magazine of red blood 
achievement for men and wom- 
en who enjoy having a part in 
the work and progress of the 
world. 


The Garden Magazine 


has persistently been a_top- 
notch producer of results for 
farm and garden and household 
speciaities. 


You get some idea of the business car- 
ried by these magazines by consulting 
the summary on the opposite page. 


To advertisers interested in the lines 
covered by our magazines we shall be 
glad to send upon request our monthl 
publication, ‘The Advertisers’ Al- 
manack.”’ 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


133 East 16th St., NEW YORK 


1511 Heyworth Building 447 Tremont Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. BOSTON, MASS. 
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MAGA- 


THE FEBRUARY 
ZINES. 


The February advertising pages 

show no wonderful advertising 
advance, but a steady progress 
forward. 

Compared with last year, they 
are distinctly encouraging, and 
indicate a healthy return to nor- 
mal. , 

Some new campaigns have 
started, and the variety of adver- 
tising carried shows new lines 
entering the field. 

Many magazines change place 
again this month in the adver- 
tising summary. Classified col- 
umns show increases, as well as 
display columns. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 






















Agate 

Pages’ Lines 

Everybody’S...+.seesseeeees eee 137 30,842 
SYStOM «ses eeeeseereessseeeeees 135 30,352 
Country Life in America (cols.) 164 28,280 
McClure’S.sseseccesceseeeecens 120 26,902 
Review of Reviews......++++++ 115 25,808 
Woman's Home Comp'n (cols.) 127 25,545 
Munsey's...ccccccecceccesceese 114 25,536 
Cosmopolitan ( + 112 24,221 
World's Work,....+. - 108 24,192 
Ladies’ Home Journal S.)-.. 119 23,800 
American Magazine.......++++ 96 21,658 
Good Housekeeping... 84 18,813 
Harper's Monthly......+++++++ 82 18,438 
Pacific Monthly.....sseeeeeee 17 17,444 
Scribner's. ...cccccscccsccesess 17 17,360 
Century Magazine.......+++++++ 16 17,158 
Modern Priscilla (cols.) eecscce 90 15,176 
Uncle Remus’s Magazine(cols.) 80 14,800 
Success (COIS.)..c.eseeeseeseeee 80 13,488 
Designer (co s.). eeeee 67 13,400 
New Idea (cols.).. 66 13,358 
Delineator (cols.). 93 13,020 
Pictorial Review (cols. 16 12,876 
Red Book...seseeeceeeee 56 12,544 
Ladies’ World (cols.)... ooo 62 12,467 
Garden Magazine (cols.)......+ 88 12,376 
Outing Magazine.....+..+..06+ 54 12,211 
Hampton's Magazine.......... 53 12,012 
Housekeeper (cols.)......+++++ 56 11,390 
Suburban Life (cols.).. ove 64 10,904 
Harper's Bazar......+.++ too 10,388 
Theatre Magazine (cols)...... 57 9,804 
Current Literature...... woe 48 9,632 
Outdoor Life....... coor 4 9,257 
Technical World.. coe #1 9,205 
TROSY co cccccccces 40 9,051 
Spare Moments (cols.). - 8&8 8,911 
Ainslee’s.....s0+see% coe 8D 8,862 
Pearson’s......000. coe 8,736 
Field and Stream...... ° 8,582 
House Beautiful (cols.). 59 8,293 
Metropolitan......se.+++ 37 8,288 
World To-Day....... 36 8,272 
Circle (cols.).....+.+ 49 8,232 
Van Norden....... eee eee 36 8,112 
WE: 40 hetcaaves anbeseesi oe 33 7,581 
Amer.Homes and Gardens(cols ) 41 7,206 
Human Life (cols)..........+. 35 6,508 
Atlantic Monthly.. 26 5,810 
Lippincott’s......... 25 5,628 
Putnam's and The Reader.. 25 5,600 
House and Garden (cols.).. 38 5,432 
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24 5,376 

24 6,376 

- B 5,236 

ae Boy (cols.)...+.+s00+ 22 4,512 
Recreation (Cols.)...-seeeseeee 25 4,346 
Appleton's...ccccocccscccssces 19 4,256 
American Home Monthly (cols) 17 3,512 
DE, MAOMONEE, don esceccsccsconen 15 3,360 
Smart Set...ccccccccccsscscces ll 2,464 
PRiatine.ccccccccocccssesccoes 20 2,430 
Cavalller..cccccocccsccccesscess 4 896 
Serap Book...cccccccccccccoces 3 770 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
WEEKLIES FOR JANUARY 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 































Agate 
Week ending January 10: Cols. Lines 
PALO cccnccccrccccsacsessccoece 84 11,860 
Saturday Evening Post........-. 61 10,440 
Independent (pages).....+-++- 37 8,288 
Literary Digest....cccscceccove 52 7,303 
Lenlie’S.ccccccccces coos cdoves 21 4,282 
COMIOT Seccvicssverecsccccsoccce 21 4,090 
Associated Sunday Magazine... 21 3,927 
Outlook (pages)....+..- coe IT 3,892 
- 2 3,367 
A eee 2,877 
Youth's Companic Mecvcccvcecess 14 2,800 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 6 1,239 
Week ending January 17: 
COMMON E. cancdesedcccsccecccece 84 15,980 
Saturday Evening Post - 54 9,306 
Literary Digest....... see 60 8,418 
Outlook (pages)....-.seeeeeees 26 5,936 
Independent (pages)........+++ 16 3,780 
Town Topics..cessessecseceses 20 3,435 
LEG cescccccccccescccvcccsnesoe 21 2,960 
Leslie's. .ccccccccccccccccvccrce 14 2,842 
EARNS 
Cuicaco New Yor« Lonpon 
BM 
THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 


The cost per order from SYSTEM 
was almost one-half that of the next 
magazine on our list. What impressed 
me in connection with our advertising 
in SYSTEM was the class of people 
trom whom we heard. 

They were invariably executive 
heads and always men of responsibility 
us well as intelligent to a re 

We consider SYSTEM the only 
magazine for the business man and 
one that cannot be classed with any 
cther publication in its line. 

The cece say Audit Company 

















ribbont, 
President. 
BY 
THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 
CuIcaco New York Lonpon 
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Vogue..coccrcccccccscercccsecs 18 2,772 
Associated Sunday Magazine... 13 2,472 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 7 1,471 
Youth's Companion........++++ 6 1,200 
Week ending January 24: 
VOgue..cccrcccccccccssescccese 136 21,063 
Outlook (PAages)...eseee. cove 13 16,353 
Saturday Evening Post........ 64 10,890 
Literary Digest.....+sssee+se+s 47 6,599 
Leslie's ...ccccoccccccccccscees 19 3,911 
Life. ccoccccccccccccccces coos BT 3,863 
Independent (pages). co Ot 3,808 
Collier’s....... -- 16 3,220 
Town Topics.. eo 18 3,047 
Youth’s Companion........++++ 14 2,800 
Associated Sunday Magazine... 14 2,724 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 11 2,090 
Week ending January 31: 
Saturday Evening Post......... 62 10,586 
Colllier’s..ccsccccccscccccccccecs 7,056 
Literary Digest.........+ 6,440 
Independenf® (pages). 5,600 
Outlook (pages)...... 3,904 
Slie’s .sccccccccccce 3,634 
a Sunday Magazine... 3,438 
PTTTTTTT TTT Tee 3,310 
ag TOpic8..cccocccccsccccce 19 3,190 
VERO. ccvccscccccocescscccccce 20 3,080 
Youth's Companion..........++ 7 1,470 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 7 1,430 
Totals for January : 
Saturday Evening Post.. 41,222 
Collier's. 30,346 
Vogue.... 30,282 
Outlook 30,084 
tate Digest 28,760 
ecocccccccocceccccscococce ° 21,993 
Independent OTTTTT TT TITTY TTT 21,476 
Blie’S. ccccccccccecccccccccce 14,669 
Associated Sunday Magazine... 12,561 
Town Topics..ccccccccccccecce 12,549 
Youth's Companion.......+.+++ 8,270 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 6,230 








IN THE FEBRUARY MAGA- 
ZINES. 





Lincoln, Lincoln everywhere! 
That in brief is a review of the 
February magazines. It is really 
amazing what a mass of interest- 
ing information the magazines 
for February contain about our 
beloved Abe. New pictures of 
him, new stories about him and 
new facts about his life have 
come out when we have all 
thought that everything possible 
had already been said about Lin- 
coln. 

And it will be read, too, for 
the American people, this year of 
all years particularly, have con- 
centrated their interest on the 
man whom many of us think the 
greatest of the century. 

The impressions of Mr. Lin- 
coln are made so vivid and real 
by these skilful magazine writers 
that one almost knows him as in- 
timately as if he were still with us. 





The February magazines haye 
now got over the reaction of holi- 
day advertising and are in fyll 
swing of a prosperous year. The 
poor authors, who have lived on 
bread and cheese during the past 
year or more, are evidently once 
more in the ascendency, for the 
tables of contents look fuller than 
usual and the editorial sections 
look normally replete. 

Harper's has several interesting 
foreign articles this month about 
“The Islands of the Land of 
Fire” and “Legends of the City 
of Mexico.” There is also an in- 
teresting article on Railway Ter- 
minals. 

Scribner's continues its articles 
about the English and says some 
strong things about our Anglo- 
Saxon relations. The Thomas 
Nelson Page serial grows more 
and more interesting, and the ar- 
ticle on German Painting is strik- 
ing 

The Century has an interesting 
article on Queen Victoria as seen 
by an American. There is also 
much Lincoln matter of interest. 

In McClure’s Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s new serial has struck its 
pace of deep interest and prom- 
ises to be highly interesting. An 
article on Cleveland is very en- 
lightening and the articles on the 
Rockefeller Institute, the solution 
of the liquor problem and the 
sensational article on naval waste 
certainly make this issue of 
McClure’s of double-barrelled in- 
terest and sure of many extra 
readers. 

In Everybody's there are sev- 
eral striking articles, such as 
“The Poison of the Street,” “The 
Title Market” and “The Slum as 
a National Asset.” Ellis Parker 
Butler has a most absurdly hu- 
morous story called “Our First 
Burglar.” All these things keep 
up the usual interest in Every- 
body's. 

One of the most important of 
the Lincoln articles is that by his 
biographer, Ida Tarbell, in the 
American Magazine. Lincoln 
Steffens has a very striking ar- 
ticle on the Wisconsin State Agri- 
cultural College, showing how it 
aims to reach everybody, every- 
where any time, and explaining 
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the retnarkable Agricultural prog- 
ress of the Northwest. 

Success has a rather strong ar- 
tie on “The Break-up of the 
Parties,” by Charles Edward Rus- 
sell, and also “New Foods for 
New Millions,” both of which 
ought to more than maintain its 
high standard. 

he Cosmopolitan for March 
contains its series on Cotton by 
Daniel J. Sully and has one of the 
very best of the Lincoln articles, 
the personal recollections of Col. 
Henry Watterson of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

In World’s Work Rockefeller 
continues his interesting Remi- 
niscences and has articles about 
the Night Riders, Hunting the 
Rhinoceros, and an artiele by 
Booker Washington, all of which 
m:kes a full measure for this 
magazine. 

The editorial which occupies 
front place in Appleton’s is a 
striking characterization of Lin- 
coln and Darwin, born on the 
same day, as world patriots in 
highly significant things. Rev. 
Dr. Aked writes a good article 
and Florence Morse Kingsley’s 
serial progress very charm- 
ingly. 

Hampton’s is a quiver of good 
things. Capt. Fritz Duquesne’s 
article on African Hunting is 
very vivid and authoritative, and 
Charles Edward Russell’s some- 
what satirical discussion of the 
proposed tariff reduction will cer- 
tainly strike many men as pat. 
Rex Beach’s serial and Rear- 
Admiral Evans on the Navy make 
the number overflowing with im- 
portance and interest. 

Munsey's has a strong article 
on The New Florida, which will 
increase its Southern hold, and its 
other articles and stories are un- 
usually good. 

John Kendrick Bangs has a 
whole new novel in the February 
Ainslee’s and there is a sheaf of 
good stories besides, 


——+ 0 >—_—_— 


The Go-Around Advertising Co., 
Camden, has been organized for gen- 
eral advertising business, publishers and 
printers; capital, $125,000, Incorpora- 
tors: Julius C. Hass and Manning D. 
Brick, 8449 Germantown Ave., ila- 
delphia; Spencer Simpson, as above. 
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Orders for the following accounts for 
mail order and magazine publictaions 
are now being sent out by the Ben 
Leven Advertising Company: Chicago 
Mail Order Millinery Company, L. M. 
Stumer Co., Automatic Printing Press 
Company, Charles Emmerich & Co., Chi- 
cago Ferro Type Co., Decatur Lace Com- 
pany, Decatur, Ill.; Puritan Machine 
company, Detroit, Mich., and Eureka 
crm arker Company, Grand Rapids, 

ich. 











Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Has the largest circulation of any news- 
pa ad printed in the German language on 
8 no 


Circulation 149,281 


RATE 3% CENTS. 














THE LEADING THEATRICAL WEEKLY 


"“ARIETY 


The only theatrical paper reaching the 
desirable class of readers. 
Publication Office: KNICKERBOCKER 
THEATRE BUILDING, New York City 














ONE HUNDRED or 
ONE MILLION? 


No matter how large or how 
small your order it receives the 
same careful attention. 


We address your envelopes; 
fold and insert your circulars 
and mail them to any part of the 
world. 

We compile lists, covering all 
trades and professions, from the 
latest directories. 


House-to-house distributing sys- 
tem covering Greater New York 
and_ suburbs. 

We are specialists in this field 
and give our whole attention to 
our business. 


WEW YORK ADDRESSING AND 
MAILING DISPATCH 


Main Office . . World Bldg. 
Telephone 5295 Beekman 
Branch Office 48 Fulton St. 
Telephone 4046 Beekman 
NEW YORK 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 

















Silver Cream, according to the 
advertisement marked No. 1, is a 
preparation for removing the tar- 
nish from silverware and keeping 
it clear, smooth, and shiny, 

It would take several jars of 
Silver Cream to make the il- 
lustration of this advertisement as 
clean, clear and bright as it ought 
to be. It seems almost absurd to 


ance of what otherwise would be 
an excellent advertisement. 

It is pretty good just as it stands 
for the reason that it brings out 
strongly and clearly the real ad- 
vertising feature of the Duplex 

Safety Pin. 

It seems that there is just one 
point about this pin, which makes 
it different from, and presumably 
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SILVER (REAM: 


for removing the tarnish from silverware. All 
The Perfect Polish silverware tarnishes because of the action of the 
sulphur in the air and because of contact with sulphurows foods, such as eggs, etc. 
An occasional cleaning and polishing is absolutely mecessary to preserve its beauty 
Silvet Cream is the best of all preparntons for this parpere. It cannot 
wear away, scratch or mar the surface, but + y” off the tarnish and gives 
beauti as clear, smooth and gieniag as glass, 
28 cream; th grit or acid. It good for other meus, yy, 
glass, marble, porcelain, etc., as well as 
= Sn PtP Ca re Se Ty 




















4. A. WRIGHT & CO., 140 Court St.. Keone, IN. Ht 
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advertise an article of this kind 
by means of an illustration of a 
dim, dark, muddy nature. 

The illustration marked No. 2 
is surely strong and _ striking 
enough, and at the same time 
more in keeping with the char- 
acteristics of an article intended 
to make things bright, clean and 
sparkling. 

* * 

It is unfortunate that the letter- 
ing in this Consolidated Safety 
Pin advertisement is crowded up 
so close to the picture of the pin; 
there seems to be no necessity 
for it, and it injures the appear- 


better, than other pins, and no 
time is lost in directing the read- 
er’s attention to that point. 
This is not a remarkably beau- 
tiful advertisement, but it is far 
more likely to sell safety pins 
than an elaborate design showing 
a party of ladies who are sup- 
posed to use the pin. 
ie ait 


The color of a steel pen is very 
closely imitated in the pen shown 
in this Esterbrook advertisement. 
This pen, if it were detached’ from 
its surroundings, would resemble 
the real thing about as closely as 
it would be possible to make it. 
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Such being the case, why was 
it thought necessary to show the 
pen on a steel background? 

In a store when a jeweller 
wishes to show a piece of silver 
he does not lay it on a piece of 
silver cloth, but on something 
which offers a strong contrast. so 
as to bring out and accentuate the 
beauties of the article he is try- 
ing to sell. This principle holds 
good in salesmanship on paper— 
contrast is the thing that attracts 
attention. 

x x 

It will be noticed in this Paris 
Garter advertisement that we have 
a picture of the garter and also a 
picture of a man putting on the 
garter. 

The garter picture is a fairly 
good one, considering the small 
space it occupies, and the figure 
of the man, considered as such, is 
praiseworthy. 

This is not, however, the best 
possible garter advertisement by 











any means. A larger picture of 
the garter, showing its distinctive 
features more clearly, would have 
made in itself a sufficient illustra- 
tion, but, if there are some feat- 
ures about the garter which can 
best be explained by a picture 


showing the garter being adjusted 
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to the leg, that could be done 
much more clearly than it is done 
in this illustration. There is too 
much man and not enough garter. 

Comparisons may be odious, 
but in looking at this advertise- 
ment it is impossible not to call 
to mind the shapely and familiar 





ARIS GARTER 









Nature has made the 
masculine leg flat on 
its inner front surface. 
‘From this point all stock- 
ing support should come 
(see illustration) 

PARIS is she only 
garter shaped and fitted 
in harmony with Nature's 
plan. Guaranteed to satisfy. 

25 and so cents at dealers, or direct 
if he is out. 
A. Stein & Co., 179 Center Ave., Chicago 


PERFECT FOR ALL SEASONS 














leg which has so long and so wel. 
advertised another competing gar- 
ter. 

a a ae 

The Kansas City Advertising Club 
held its annual banquet January 12th. 
It was a very merry and profitable occa- 
sion. Bright advertising lights from 
many parts of the country had been 
imported and there was a veritable feast 
of display heads and flow of agate. The 
Kansas City Club is one of the livest 
ad clubs in the country, and came for 
practical benefit as well as relaxation. 
A handsome program booklet had been 
printed. Mr. E. D. Gibbs, president 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America, spoke on “The Profession of 
Advertising.”” James Rodgers, advertis- 
ing manager of Ttarper & Bros., and 
president of the Quoin Club, spoke on 
“Progress in Advertising,’ in which he 
reviewed the year and the development 
of the advertising idea. 

Mr. S. C. Dobbs, sales manager of 
the Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, showed in 
his talk on “The Relations that Should 
Exjst Between Advertising and Sales 
Departments,” that the benefits of ad- 
vertising form actual results. He 
showed that by systematic advertising 
the company he represents has increased 
its output from twenty-five gallons in 
1886 to more than 3,000,000 in 1908. 

The club moved into its new quarters 
the day before the meeting. 
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The “Worst Ad” Contest | 


Printers’ Ink offers a cash prize for “ Worst Ad” examples 
which have appeared within 3 months. Send in examples, 
with a short letter telling why the ad is bad advertising 











NO. 3. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: ; 
Almost a page to illustrate a chick, 
egg-shells and a “Bon Ami” wrapper! 
Illustrating the wrapper or a cake of 
the cleaner itself may be all right, but 
I can’t understand why the chick is 
given such a prominent place unless it 
is intended to impress the reader with 
the fact that this particular cleaning 
compound won’t scratch now, but may 
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at some future time; just as it is nat- 
ural to presume that a chick will after 
it has reached the age when it must 
scratch for itself. The copy reads well 
enough, but the price and address of 
manufacturer is not given. 

Reading, Pa. Stantey Keast. 


NO. 4. 


Sr. Louis, Jan. 25, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Herewith is sent you an ad that has 

m running in our local papers. 

As an eye tonic it can be highly 
recommended. Then again it might pass 
for a new species of butterfly. _— 
mising further it might be thought to 
be Dr. Fakem’s eye chart. If you can’t 


read every figure at three yards’ dis- 
tance, you have astigmatism. 

Your little son Willie may think it a 
new kind of magic lantern. 

At best it is an advertising freak—a 
waste of space and money. 

When will our business houses learn 








that the most impressive ad is usually 
the simplest and most easily read? 
Yours very truly, 


Critic, 























New York, Jan. 18. 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Who says 13 is an unlucky number? 
Not I! Witness the enclosed ‘13 ad” 
of the National Biscuit Company, 
clipped from the Sun on the thirteenth 
day of the month at thirteen minutes 
after thirteen, which I enter in your 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


worst ad contest, with a feeling that it 
will enrich me as much as it will the 
advertiser. How desire-creating and 
convincing! It makes your mouth water 
—and your eyes, too. If it don’t take 
the prize I will never defy superstition 
again. Yours very truly, 
-_M. WuitrieEtp, 
66 South Street, City. 
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— No amount of money can buy a place in this 
usually list for a paper not having the requisite qualification. 

? ! ‘ 

. Advertisements under this gee are accepted from publishers who, 
ITIC according to the 1908 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, 

x have submitted for that edition of the Directory a detailed circulation 
ene statement, duly signed and dated, also from publishers who for some 
=a reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 1908 Directory, but have 
-— since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, cover- 

Tey P : ; 
wad ing a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, 
i such statement being available for use in the 1909 issue of the American 
Ges Newspaper Directory. Circulation figures in the Rott or Honor of the 
fe last named character are marked with an (*). 
tes pica ene Inccscitnd 
| Whey These are generally regarded as the publishers who believe that an 
Viney advertiser has a right to know what he pays his hard cash for. d 
“a eae 
Wee The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s 
mm American Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of 
why each pestionten possessing it. No publisher who has oe doubt 
ow _that the absolute accuracy of his circulation statement would stand 
may, out bright and clear after the most searching investigation would ever for 
ee a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 
Tn) 
mig 
mt} 
7 ALABAMA Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
a+ Anniston, Evening Star. Quantity and quality Daily average 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769. 
nasties circu.ation; leading want ad. medium. Now Maven, Zoontag Regiaer, daily. venue) 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1907, sworn average for 1908, 15,864; Sunday, 12,567. 
5 adverti di in Alab: ‘ 
9, 21,861. best advertising medium in Alabama. —_ Haven, os win, R988. Ondy ev'g 
Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1907, 9,464, Republican paper. J. McKinney, Sp. Agt. N.Y. 
ber? The afternoun home newspaper of its city. een 
ad” New Haven, Palladium, dy. Aver.'o6, 9 549; 
ny, ARIZONA — ——- 
nth Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 1907, 6,619. New Haven, Union. Av. 1907, 16,548; first six 
utes Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. mos. 1908, 16,669 E. Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 
ou peace A 
: New London, Day, ev'g. Aver. 1906, 6,106; 


_ aa § 





ARKANSAS 
Fort Smith, 7Zimes. Daily aver. 1907, 4,188. 
Largest circulation in city of 35,000. 


CALIFORNIA 
Oakland, Enquirer. (Consolidation 
Enquirer and Herald.) Average Dec., 
1908, 49,703. Largest circulation in 
Oakland guaranteed. 


Sacramento, Union, daily. The quality me- 
dium of interior California. 


COLORADO 
Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Col. Cir, is daily, 68,069; Sunday, 81,222. 
™ This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully 
controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
Average for Nov., 1908, sworn, 12,811. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
’ Telegramonly. Rate 1c. per line flat, 

Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
or 1906, 7,580. Average for 1907, 7,743. 


average tor 1907, 6,647; for 1908, 6,739. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. April circulation 
exceeds 3,600. Sworn statement furnished. 


Waterbury, Republican. Average for 1908, 
Daily, 6,325; Sunday, 6,243. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1908, 36,762 (@ ©). 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. Dec., 1908, 
12,549. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 
Jacksonville, 7imes-Union, morning. Average 
for January, 1909, 16,772; Sunday, 18,740. 
Tampa, Tribune, morning. Average 1907, 
12,516. Largest circulation in Florida. 


ILLINOIS 
Aurora, Daily Beacon. Goes into homes. 
June, 08, 7,954, July, 8,895; August, 9,469. 


Belvidere, Daily Repudlican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction. Need more be said? 





Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 





twin cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined. 








wm 


Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, weekly. $2. Aver- 
age for 1928, 74,242 


Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1906, 4,001; for 1907, 4,018. 


w 


Chicago Examiner, average 
1907, Sunday 628,612, Daily 
165,342, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city cir. than ail 
the other Chicago morning 
newspapers COMBINED. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
paper PRINT 

The Examiner's adv ertising 
rate per thousand circulation 
is less than any morning news- 
paper West of New York. 
G2 The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Direc- 
tory, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
will successfully controvert its 
accuracy. 
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Chicago, Yournal Amer. Med. Ass’n., weekly. 
Av. tor’07, 62,217; Jan., Feb., March, ’08, 63,087. 





Chicago, National Harness Review, monthly. 
5,000 copies each issue of 1907. 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1907, daily 
151,564; Sunday 216,464. It is not disputed 
that the Chicago Record-Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 

§@™ The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s Ameri- 
ican Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who will success 
fully controvert its accuracy 





Chicago, The Tribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest circu- 
lation of any morning newspaper in Chicago. 
‘The Tribune is the only Chicago newspaper 
receiving (O@). 


Galesburg, Repudblican-Register, Eve. Jan. av. 
6,709. Double circulation other Galesburg daily. 





Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending Ap: April 30, 1907, 7,871. 


Libertyville, Business Philoso ~— mo. ; mer- 
cantile. Av. 1907, 16,822. A. Sheldon, Ed. 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1907, 
21,659. 


INDIANA 
Evansville, JYournal-News. Av. 1907, » 183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz,S.A., N. 


Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
Actual net average for 1907, 26, 112. 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly 
Daily average 1907, 1,677; weekly, 2,641. 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average year 
sending Dec. 31, ‘08, 9,829 Best in Ne. Indiana, 
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IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye daily. Average 
9,139. “All paid in advance.” ts 

Davenport, Times. Daily aver. Jan., 11,135. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greate, 
than any other paper or no pay for space, 

Des Moines, Capitai,daily. Lafayette Young, 
Publisher. Circulation for 1907, 41,682. Rane 
70 cents perinch, flat. If you are after business 
in Iowa, the Cafital will get it for you. First 
in everything. Sls ee 

Dubuque, 7Zimes-Yournal, morning and eye. 
Daily average, 1907, 11,349; Sunday, 18,656. 

Washington, Eve. ot Only daily in 
county. 1,900 subscribers. All goud people. 





EANSAS 


Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, 4,670; first 
mos. 1908, 4,767. E. Katz, Special Agent, N, 


KENTUCKY 

Harrodsburg Democrat. est county paper, 
best circulation; largest county paper, largest cir, 

Lexington, Herald. D. av.,1908, 7,184. Sunday, 
8,255. Week day, 7,006. Com. rates with Gazette, 

Lexington, Leader, Av. '06, evening 5,167, Sun. 
6,793; tor '07, eve’g, 5,890, Sun. 7,102. E. Katz, 

Louisville, 7he Times, evening daily, average 
for 1908 net paid 43,940. 





MAINE 

Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H. Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average for 1907, 1,294,438, 

Augusta, Kennebec Fournal, daily Average 
1908, 8,826. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1907, daily 
10,018; weekly, 28,422. 

Phillips, Maine Woods and W oodsman,weekly, 
J. W. Brackett Co, Average for 1907, 8,012. 

Portland, Zvenin, Express. Average for 1907, 
daily 18, 514. Sunday 7elegram, 8,865. 

Waterville, Sentinel. 1907 average, 8,418 
daily. The fastest growing paper in Maine. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1908, 
74,702; Sunday, 92,879. No return privilege. 

Baltimore, News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Company. Average 1908, 84,8396. For 
January, 1909, 77,453. 

The absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell's American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (©@). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amc amount of week day ad. 


‘4.9.0.1 


Boston, Globe. Average 198, daily. 176, nal 
Sunday, 319,790. Largest circulation daily of 
any two-cent paper in the United States. Lar- 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New England. Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon edition for one price. During 1908 
The Boston Glode printed a total of 22,450 col- 
ums, or 6,869,700 tines of advertising. ‘lhis was 

7,445 More columns, or 2,443,225 more lines than 
appeared in any other Buston newspaper. 
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Boston, Traveler, daily. Est. 1825. The 
aggressive evening paper of Boston. Sworn 
detail circulation statement recently sent 
tu advertisers shows circulation of over 
$7,000, of which go per cent. is in Metro- 
politan Koston. 











Th Boston Post, Sunday av., 
1908, 238,846, gain of 12,083 
over 1907. Daily average 1908, 

250,804, gain of 11,554 over 1907. 


Only three Sunday newspapers 
in the country—outside of New 
York City—exceed the circula- 
tion of The Boston Sunday Post. 

Only one morning newspaper 
—and that in New York—ex- 
ceeds the circulation of the 
Boston Daily Post. Not over 
two evening powepepess in the 
country outside of New York— 
and only two there—exceed its 
circulation. 

In daily display advertisin 
The Boston Fost leads its chie 
competitors, the Globe an 
Herald. In Sunday display ad- 
vertising The Boston Sunday 
Post is second only to the Boston 


Sunday Globe. In agency ad- 
vertising it leads all Boston 
papers, daily and Sunday. Rate 
asc. per agate line. 


Human Lite, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm’thly 


Clinton, Daily Item, net average circulation 
for 1907, 3,022. 


Fall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1907, 7,550. 


Lawrence, 7: m, evening, 1907 av. 8,939. 
Best paper and largest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. year 
1906, 16,068; 1907, average, 16,622. The Lynn 
family paper. Circulation unapproached in 
quantity and quality by any Lynn paper. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1907, 18,261. 


Worcester, Gazette, eve. Av. 1907, 14,682 dy. 
Largest eve. circ’n. Worcester's‘* Home” paper. 

Worcester, L'Opinion Publique, daily (@®). 
Paid average for 1907, 4,686. 

Worcester Magazine, reaches the manufac- 
turers and business men of the country and all 
Board uf Trades. Average 1907, 8,000. 


MICHIGAN 


Jackson Patriot, Average Nov., 1908, daily 
8,736, Sunday 9,602. Greatest net circulation. 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1908, 14,830. Exam. by A.A.A. 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1908, 19,886; January, 1909, 20,645. 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth, Zvening Herald. Daily avera; 
23,098. Largest by thousands. § wine 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 1905, 87,187; average 
for 1906, 100,266; for 1907, 108,683. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Difectory. Circulation 
is practically cotifined to the far- 
thers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Western Wiscofisin and Northern 
lowa, Use sections 
Hest profit 
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Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1908, 28,281 


Minneapolis, Yournal, Daily 
and Sunday (Q@). In 1908 [20] 
erage daily circulation, evening 
only, 75,639. In 1908 average 

° Sunday circulation, 172,419, 
Daily average circulation for 
January, 1909, evening only, 
74,015. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for January, 1909, 71,709, 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance.) The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. It is 


guaranteed to go into more 
homes than any other paper 
in its field. 
Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1907, 64,262. 


CIROULATI'N Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 

Murphy, publisher. Established 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

The Sunday Tribune average per 

, issue for the year ending Decem- 

ber, 1908, was 68,800. The daily 

by Am. News- 7ridune average per issue for 

paper Direc- the year ending December, 1908, 
tory. was 90,117. 





_ 8t. Paul, Pioneer Press. Net average circula- 
tion for 1907. Daily, 86,716; Sunday, 36,466. 

The absolute accuracy of the 

2 Press circuiation state- 

ments is guaranteed by the 

American Newspaper Directory. 

Ninety per cent. of the money due 

for subscriptions is collected, 

showing that subscribers *ake the 

paper because they want it. Ail matters per- 

taining to circulation are open to investigation. 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe. daily. Average, 1907, 17,080. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Kansas City, Post. Only Democratic paper 
between St. Louis and Denver, Circulation, 
daily and Sunday, 66,000. 


8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1907, 
37,388. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 


8t. Louis, National Druggist, Mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Aver. for 1907, 
10,570 (@@). Eastern office, 508 Tribune Bldg. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1907, 104,666, 


NEBRASKA 


“Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, weekly. 
143,245 for year ending Oct. §0, 1907. 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Sept. 25, 1907, 148,989. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Nashua, then The only daily in city 
Average for 1go7, 4872. 
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NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1907, 9,001. 


Jersey City, Evening Yournal. Average for 
1908, 24,078. Last three months 1908, 25,021. 


Newark, Eve. News. Net daily av. for 1909, 
63,022 copies; for 1907, 67,195; Jan. 69,289. 


Trenton, Evening Times. Av. 1906, 18.237. 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter yr. '07, av. 20,409. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1908, 16,930. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1908, 52,286. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Av. 1907, Sunday, 91,- 
441, daily, 61,604; Enquirer, evening, 34,570. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average for 
1906, 94,473 ; 1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,033. 

Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. The Morn- 
ing Heraid. Uaily average circulation, 5,400. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir, year 
ending Dec. 31, 1908, 4,659. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation first quarter 1908, 
6,088. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin’d and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, 6 mos. to June 27, ‘08, 10,169. 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1907, 5,784. 


Benziger's Magasine, Circulation for 1907, 
64,416; Soc. per agate line. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1907, 26,641 (OO). 


El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shepard 
Clark Co. Average for 1907, 8,833—sworn. 


Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Ave., W. L. Miller, 
Adv. Mgr. 160,000 guaranteed. 


The People’s Home Journal. 664,416, mo, 
Good Literature, 458,666 mo., average circula- 
tions for 1907—all to paid-in-advance subscribers. 
F. M. Lupton, pub., Inc. Briggs & Moore, 
Westn. Reprs., 1438 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 


The Tea and Coffee Traac Yonrnal. Average 
circulation for year ending October, 1908, 10,291 
October, 1908, issue, 10,500. 





The World. Actual aver. for 1907, Mor., 345,- 
424. Evening, 405,172. Sunday, 483,335. 





Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for first six months 1908, 4,455; June, 4,591. 





Rochester, Daily Abendpost. Largest German 
circulation in state outside of New York City. 





Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average 1906, 15,309; for 1907, 17,152. 


Syracuse, Zvening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1908, daily 34,067; Sunday, 40,951. 





Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1908, 20,402. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mc 
Average for 1907, 2,54 


Utica, Press.daily. Otto A Meyer, publishe;, 
Average for year ending Jan 1, 1909, 15,274, 


OHIO 
Akron, Zimes, daily. Actual average for 
year 1906, 8,977; 1907, 9,551. 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat Finnish, 
Actual average for 1907, 11,120. 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1907, 74,911; Sunday, 88, 
373, Dec., 1908, 73,095 daily; Sunday, 96,459. 


Golumbus, Midland Druggist. The premier 
pharmaceutical magazine. Best medium for 
reaching druggists ot the Central States. 


Dayton, ournal. 1907, actual average 
21,217. 


Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \ cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’l paper. '07, 447,845, 
Springfield, Poultry Success, monthly av.. i907, 
33,250. 2d largest published. Pays advertisers, 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'07, 14,768; 
Sy., 10,017; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. Y.&Chicago, 
OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1906, 
5,514; for 1907, 6,669. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 





Oklahoma City, The Oklahoman. 1908 aver., 
26,955; Dec.,'08, 30,115. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y, 


OREGON » 
Portland, Journal, has larger circula- 
tion in Portland and in Oregon than an 
other daily paper. Portland onrnal, 
daily average 1907, 28,806; for Dec., 
1908, 31,454. Vreeland-Benjamin, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 


Portland, 7he Oregonian, (QO). 

For over fifty years the great news- 

paper of the Pacific Northwest— 

ove more circulation, more foreign, 
Peaaey |= more local and more classified ade 
vertising than any other Oregon 
newspaper. Dec. NET PAID cir- 
culation, daily, 36,476, Sunday average, 46,953. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, 7imes, ev’g d’'y. Average 1907, 7,640. 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, 7imes, daily. Aver. for 1908, 18,487; 
Dec., 1908, 18,432. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Harrisburg, Velegraph. Sworn aver- 
age December, 1908, 15,340. Largest 
paid circulation in Harrisburg or no 
pay. 

Johnstown, 7ribune. Average for year end- 
ing December 31, 1908, 11,161. Only evening 
paper in Johnstown. 


Philadelphia, Zhe Bulletin, net paid aver- 
age tor 1908, 240,797 copies a day. ‘The 
Bulletin goes daily (except Sunday) into nearly 
every Philadelphia home.”’ 

itaicnaaeeinil “ 

Philadelphia, 7he Camera, is the only best 
photographic monthly. It brings ‘results. 
Average for 1908, 6.825. 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, ma 
Average 1906, 5,614: 1907, 6,614 (OO). 
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It is a mistake to suppose that every copy of 
a farm paper goes to afarm. As a matter of 
fact, all agricultural papers have more or less 
circulation in the villages and smaller towns. 
The following is a type of letters often received 
by us: 

“Thave sold my farm and am going to give 
up farming, but I cannot give up your paper. I 
have taken it twenty years." 

This man has made a competency and is mov- 
ing into his county town to spend the remainder 
of days. His household will not be of much 
value for implements and seeds or live stock ad- 
vertisers, but for all the luxuries and necessities 
ofthe village home they can best be reached 
through their old friend, and farm paper. 


Philadelphia. The Press is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 

ala W Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

f Ny onthe Roll of Honor—the three 

EE most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press tor 1908, 95,349; 
the Sunday Press, 133,984. 


West Chester. Local News, 

daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 

1907, 15,687. In its 35th year. 

over ihissendon, Has Chester Co., 

TEED and vicinity for its field. Devoted 

to home news, hence is a home 

paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1908. 
18,471 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, Evening Times. Average circula- 
tion, 1908, 18,185—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Yournal. Average 
for 1908, 20,210 (O@). Sunday, 26,861 
(OO). vening Bulletin, 46,373 aver- 
age 1908. 


Westerly, Daily Sun. Aver. '08, ,859(sworn). 
Only daily in field, Largest 5. of Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Evening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 6 mos., 1908, 4,685; June, 6,184. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 

age for1g07, daily (O@©) 13,052 

GVA Sunday, (QO)13,887. Semi-weekly, 

AN 2,997. Actual average for first six 

aaa?) months of 1908, daily (@@) 13,314; 
Sunday (O©) 14,110. 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1908, 2,992. 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga, News. Average 
for 1907, 14,463. OnlyChattanouga 
paper permitting examination cir- 
culation by A. A. A. Carries 
more advertising in 6 days than 
morning paper 7 days. Greatest 
Want ad medium. Guarantees 

largest circulation or no pay. 


Knoxville, Journal and Tribune. 
Week-day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1908. 
15,885. Week-day av. November and 
December, 1908, 16,909. 


Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, Sunday, 
1908, average : Daily, 48,786; Sunday, 63,793. 
Smith & Budd, Representatives, New York and 
Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, 81,455; for 1907, 36,206, " " 
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TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, Jan. av. 9,008. More than 
both other El Paso dailies. Verified by AAA, 


VERMONT 


Barre, Times, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. 1905, 
3,527; 1906, 4,113; 1907, 4,535. Exam. by A.A.A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
+ ne 8,603. Largest city and State circulation. 
xamined by Association of Amer. Advertisers, 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1908, 3,827. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A. A. 


Rutland, Herald. Average, 1908, 4,656. Only 
Rutland paper examined by A. A. A. 


St. Albans. Messenger, daily. Average for 
1908, 3,182. Examined by A. A, A. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, The Bee. Av. 1908, 3,066; Jan., 1909, 
3,563. Largest circulation. Only evening paper. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times (OO) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its circulation of 
568,700 daily, 76,700 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
tothe advertiser. In November 7émes beat its 
nearest competitor 258,748 lines, 


Seattle, Post-/ntelligencer (OO). 
Av. for Feb., 1908, net—Sunday, 
UAB 39,646; Daily, 32,088; Weekday, 
G AN 30,874. Only sworn circulation 
igaavy§ in Seattle. Largest genuine and 
cash paid circulation in Washing- 
ton; highest quality, best service, 
greatest results always. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1907, daily, 17,482. 
Sunday, 25,002. 





Tacoma, News, Average 1907, 16,626; Satur- 
day, 17,610. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont, West Virginian. Copies printed, 
1907, 2,800. Largest circulation in Fairmont. 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average for 1907, 
8,671; Dec , '08, semi-weekly 1,841; daily 4,761. 


Madison, State Fournal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for 1907, 5,086. 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Aver- 
age 1907, 28,082 (@@). Carries largest amount 
of advertising of any paper in Milwaukee. 





Milwaukee, The Yournal, eve., 

ind daily. Daily average for 

GUAR 1908, 65,827; for Dec., 1908, 
AN 64,834; daily gain over Dec. 1907, 
MAA 11849. Over sog of Milwaukee 
homes. Flat rate 7 cents per line, 





Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
1908, 8,898. Examined by A. A, A. 





Racine, Yournal, daily. Average for 1908, 
4,360; December, 1908, 4,618, 
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T™"'WISCONSIN 
GRICOLTORIST 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877., 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 30, 1907, 66,317. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 
$3.50 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
Temple Ct. W. C, Richardson, Mgr. 














WYOMING 
Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,420. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Av. for 1908, 
15,922; Dec., 1907, 15,436; Dec., 1908, 16,777. H. 
DeClerque, U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 
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MANITOBA, CAN, 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly, Ay. 
erage tor 1907, daily, 36,862; daily Dec., 1908 
39,533; weekly aver. for 1908, 27,426, . 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten, Canada's Ger- 
man newsp’r. Av, 1908, 17,645. Rates 56c. in, 


Winnipeg, Telegram, Average daily, Oct, 
1908, 27,194. Weekly aver., 28,000, Fiat rate. 


QUEBEC, CAN, 
Montreal, La /’resse. Actual average, 1 
daily 103,828, weekiy 50,197. iad 


Montreal, The Daily Star and 
The Family Herald and Weekly 
rau A BR Star have nearly 200,000 subscrib- 
AN ers, representing 1,000,000 read- 
TEED ers—one-fifth Canada’s popula- 
tion, Av. cir. of the Daily Stay 
for 1907, 62,887 copies daily; the 

Weekly Star, 129,886 copies each issue. 














The Want-Ad Mediums 








Vote fcr the Newspaper 


Advertisements under this headin 
the requisite grade and class. 





A Large Volume of Want Business Is a Popular 


in Which It Appears. 


g are only desired from papers of 
e 

















COLORADO 


WAT advertisers get best results in Colo- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 





THE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than ail the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
‘THE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Want Ads Of any other paper. Rate lc. a word, 


ILLINOIS 


THe Chicago Examiner with its 660,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 





THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Publishes more classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 

During the the year of 1908 The Star 
carried 309.48 columns more paid 
WANT advertising than its nearest 
competitor. 

Rate, One Cent Per Word. 

The only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 











MAINE 
THE Evening Express carries more Want Ads 
than all other Portland dailies combined. 
MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HE Daily News is Chicago’s Want Ad THE Boston Evening 7ranscript is the Great 


Directory. 





HE Tribune publishes more Classified Ad- 


p 





Resort Guide for New Englanders, ‘They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns. 


vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. | ' ' : 


INDIANA 
THE Indianapolis News, the best medium in 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 


year 1908, printed a total of 417,908 paid 


the Middle West for Mail-order Classified Ad- Want Ads. This was 233,144, or more than 
vertising carries more of it than all the other | twice the number printed by any other Boston 
Indianapolis papers combined, its total in 1908 newspaper. 





being 243,265 ads, 69,453 more than all the other 
local papers had. on the same days of pub- 
lication. The News’ classified rate is one cent 
a word, and its daily paid circulation over 84,000, 
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MINNESOTA 

7 Minneapolis "ears | 00 | 

daily and Sunday, carries] O© 
more paid Classified Adver- 
tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable advcr- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in Jan- 
uary, 1909, amounted to 147,770 
lines; individual ads 20,388. 


Eight cents per agate line if 
charged. Cash order one cent 
© | a word. 


ee Siancepalis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


CIRCULATI'N THE Minneapolis Tribune is 

the oldest Minneapolis daily 

and has over 90,000 subscribers 

It publishes over 140 columns of 

Want advertisements every week 

at full price (average of two 

pages a day); no free ads, price 

covers both morning and evening 

by Am. News- issues. Rate, 10 cents per line. 
paper Di’tory Daily or Sunday. 


THE St. Paul Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn., covers 
its field. Average for 1907, 68,671. 


MISSOURI 
Tat Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, lbc. 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1908, 10,629 daily; 14,205 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
THE Jersey City Evening Fournal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


HE Newark, N. J. Freie Zeitung (daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans, One cent per word; 8 cents per month. 
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NEW YORE 


HE Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


HE Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 

of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


HE Argus, Mount Vernon’s only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 


RINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The re- 

cognized and leading Want Ad Medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices, adwriting, half- 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line. 


OHIO 
| a list of 100 recognized classified advertising 
mediums, only two producedresults at a lower 
cost than the Cincinnati Enquirer. A wordto 
the wise is sufficient. You want results. 





THE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 


THe Oklahoman, Okla. City, 30,115. Pulishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
THE Chester, Pa., 7tmes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAH 


HE Salt Lake 7ribune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
THE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 
culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
103,828—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 


“THRE Montreal Daily Star carries more Want 
Advertisements than all other Montreal 
dailies combined. The Family Herald and 
Weekly Stay carries more Want Advertisements 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 








OO) Gold Mark Papers Od) 








Out of a grand total of 22,502 publications listed in the 1908 issue of 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, one hundred and twenty-one are 
4] distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@@). 

















ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (Q@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Ftp ire A lp some ag SUBSCRIBES to 
the Evening a unday Star. Average, 1908, 
%,162 (@). é age 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now, as always 
the Quality Medium of Pe. : x 





Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga. The 
Daity Newspaper for Southern Georgia. C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 

S ILLINOIS 

Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark”? journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 

Tribune (@@). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark, be ause 7rébume ads bring 
satisfactory results. 
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KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Journal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Journal, daily, average for 
1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (@@); 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 





Boston Commercial Bulletin (@@). Reaches 
buyers of machinery for wool and cotton manu- 
facturers. Est. 1859. Curtis Guild & Co., Pub. 





Boston Evening Transcript (O@), established 
1830. ‘The only gold mark daily in Boston. 





Springfield (Mass.) Republican (O©). Ranks 
with the country’s half-dozen leaders. 





Worcester L’Opinion Publique (@0), is the 
only Gold Mark French daily in the U.S. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Fournal (OO). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(OO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
mulling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (@@). 








Pioneer Press (@@). St. Paul. Most reliable 
paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Army and Navy Fournal, (@@). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 





Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine (@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 





Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 





Electric Railway Fournal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Railway Journal” and 
“Electric Railway Review.’’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





Engineering News (O@@). The leading engi- 
neering paper of the world; established 1874. 
Reaches the man who buysor has the authority 
to specify. Over 16,000 weekly. 


The Engineering Record (Q@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paper in New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Ink. 





New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 
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LIFE without a competitor. Humoroy 
clever, artistic, satirical, dainty, literary, Th 
only one of it's kind—that’s LIFE, 





Scientific American (@®) has the largest cir. 
culation of any technical paper in the world, 
New York Times ( ). One of three mor 


c : nin, 
papers with a daily N. Y.C. sale of over 100,000 





New York 7ribune (Q©), daily and Sunday, 
Established 4841. A conservative, clean and 
up-to-date newspaper, that goes to the homes 
of the great middle class. 





Vogue (@@) carried more advertising in 1906, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir, 


OHIO 
Cincinnati Enquirer (Q@@). In 1907 the local 
advertising was 33%¢ more than in 1906. ‘Ihe 
local advertisers know where to spend their 
money. ‘he only Gold Mark paper in Cincinnati, 


OREGON 


The Oregonian, (@@), established 1851. The 
great newspaper ot the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press ( ) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1908, 133,984; The Sunday Press, 95,349. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Yournal (@@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
The State (@@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina, 
VIRGINIA 


The Norfilk Landmark's list of subscribers 
contains no one induced by anything except merit 
as a good newspaper. (@ @) It’s worth con- 
sidering. 


WASHINGTON 


The Post Intelligencer (@@). Seattle's most 
progressive paper. Oldest in State; clean, 
reliable, influential. All home circulation. 





The Seattle Times (YO) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 

WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (@©), the 
only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald (@@) and the ELvening 
Mail. Circulation 16,558, flat rate. 


The Globe, Toronto (@@), gives quality and 
quantity in circulation and results. 
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Classified Advertisements 











ess than 60 cents. 


Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink’’ cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five per cent discount may 
be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order for insertion and ten 

r cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. 


No order accepted for 

















ANNOUNCEMENT 


BOOKS 





Modern Methods 


Announces that orders received on or 
after April 1, 1909, for advertising space 
in Modern Methods will be entitled to 
the rate of $40.00 a page only to and 
including August issue, when the rate 
of $50.00 a page will go into effect. 
The advance is to keep pace with circu- 
lation and to cover cost of adding more 
pages. 


ELP YOUR CLERKS to help themselves. 

“ The Clerks’ Book,” by Frant- Farrington, 
makes clerks worth more money to themselves 
and to you. 16mo, cloth bound, 100 page book, 
25c postpaid. $12 per 100. A salesman maker. 
MERCHANTS’ HELPS PUB. CO., Box H, 
Delhi, N. Y. 








COIN CARDS 





$ PER 1,000. Less for more; any printing, 
The COIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit,Mich. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


IF You wnte your ads {f.m° wis 


D. Kempton, Glen, Cincinnati, O. 


450 Bank Ads $5 


same as supplied at 50c. to $2 each to several of 
the best-advertised banks in the country. Sub- 
jects include copy for Commercial, Savings, Safe 
Deposit, Trust Dimareasants. Postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. Money back if not satisfied. W. 
LYDIATT, 941 Simpson Street. New York Citv. 














ADVERTISING COMPOSITION 


DVERTISING Facts and Fallacies, 10 cents. 
SETH BROWN, Chicago. O.K. Ad. copy. 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


ARLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Omaha, Neb. Newspapers and Magazines. 


LINE ADV. AGENCY, ELLICOTT SQ., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Mail-order campaigns. 








cuts 





bie man who advertises should write for 
PLATOLOGY, a publication which contains 
vital information on cuts. H. J. ORMSBEE 
ENGRAVING CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


HOE CUTS THAT PULL TRADE! Write 
for Spring cataloge; The “SHOE CUT 
SHOP, Cor. 7th and K Sts., Washington, D. C. 











ELECTROTYPES 








Get Our Prices 
On Electros 


We'll give you better plates, quicker service 

and save you expressage. Largest electrotyp- 

ing plant in the world—capacity 90,000 column 

inches aday. Write for prices and sample of 

patent Holdfast interchangeable base. 

RAPID ELECTROTYPE COMPANY, Advertis- 
ers’ Block Cincinnati, 0. 

















LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in everv nart of the worid 


ANUFACTURERS’ Advertising Bureau, 
*¥4 237 Broadway (opp. P. O.), New York. Ads 
inthe Trade Journals our specialty. Benj. R. 
Western, Proprietor. Established 1877. Booklet. 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 


HE Ladies’ Home Yournal, is the greatest 
advertising medium in the world. 


THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
DIA 20 years the coal trades’ leading 
MOND journal. Write for rates. 








FOR SALE 


H°=E WEBB PERFECTING PRESS for sale. 

Bought by us when we purchased the Woon- 
socket Reporter. Press prints four or eight 
pages. Speed 10,000 an hour. Fine operating 
condition. ¢3000cash buysit. Photographs and 
description sent on application to The Evening 
Call Publishing Company, ket : 











HALF-TONES 





ALFTONES for the newspaper or the bet- 
‘ter class of printed matter. THE STAND- 
ARD ENG. CO., 560 7th Ave., New York, 





THE Troy (Ohio) Record has printed an aver- 

age of over 100 town and country news items 
and editorials each day for five years. We 
challenge the world to show an equal record for 
a 6,000-town daily. 





EWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 2x3, 1%c.; 

3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. Delivered when cash 
accompanies the order. Send for samples. 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, 
Tenn, 
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LETTERHEADS 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVING 





ETTER HEADINGS OF QUALITY.—Dis- 


tinctive—Artistic. $1.70 to $3.00 per M. Less 
in especially large lots. Coupon Bond. Other 
fine papers. You won't believe it but our sam- 
ples will ‘‘show you.” Send forthem. Bank 
references. “MODERN PRINTING CO,” 
Springfield, Mass. 





Letterheads— 

Printing with a touch of individuality that 
makes people think better of you and your 
business or newspaper. The kind that 
gives dignity and tone of refinemert to 
your establishment. Not the common 
every day sort, but something distinctive, 
the kind you are looking for. 

500 Strathmore Quality letterheads 83; 
Im $5. Inserts, folders, and announce- 
ments in attractive and stylish attire. 

Thank You enclosures for packages $2 per 

» something every get ahead merchant 
should use. Publishers not having job 
plants can make arrangements for having 
job printing done 

goc. per Mf is the price I can quote on an envel- 
ope in 25m lots, printed, but they are not 
printed in my attractive style. 

J. HARRY DRECHSLER 
Attractive Printing 

The business building kind that 

will pay you to use for results 
232 Courtland Baltimo.e, Md. 








MAILING CARD AND FOLDER SERVICE 





|'VE spent just 21 years of my life gaining the 

requisite ‘‘ know-how" necessary to write 
snappy Copy, design attractive typography and 
execute good printing. 


I fully realize the relation of these three 
essentials to effective puplicity. 


Of course, having my own printing plant under 
my very nose helps some, and I come very near 
getting the results that I believe best for my 
clients. 


Just now I offer my Special Mailing Card and 
Folder Service to a few advertisers who have 
faith in this manner of circularizing, and who 
are fair enough to pay me the right price for my 
combination. 


Are you one of them? 
SAMUEL BOONE, Junior 


Advertising— 
Printing. Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 





PATENTS 
PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 


























POST CARDS 


A NEW IDEA cincuiiuzina 
ILLUSTRATED POST CARDS 


“The little brother’ of Illustrated Letters, 
originated by Frederick Ward. Write for speci- 
mens of these little business getters. Send 10c. 
n stamps or coin, for handsome portfolio 
of proofs, Booklet, ‘Cutting the Cost of 
Inquiries," and literature on mail drumming. 


Frederick Ward, 40 Dearborn St., Chicago 








ITAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay. 
ette St., New York, makers of half-tone 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service’ 
llustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





et 

OMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 

110-112 West 26th Street, New York City, 

sends newspaper clippings on any Subject in 

which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 


a, 








PRINTING 





wou share with us the economy of our loca- 
tion. Our facilities insure perfect work, 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL. 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED— 
A Publisher 
and a Publication 


A certain publisher has ap- 
plied to us for a_ business 
publication. He wants to 
merge this with his own pub- 
lication. He also wants to 
hire the owner as manager, 
provided he is the right sort 
of man, and can make good. 
He would pay part cash and 
part stock. Unusual chance 
for some one, whose business 
is suffering for want of cap- 
ital. Here is an opportunity 
to consolidate on a fair basis, 
and still retain an interest 
and the management. Prompt 
action desired. 


HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 


Brokers in Publishing Property 
253 BROADWAY * NEW YORK 








SUPPLIES 





ERNARD'S Cold Water Paste is being used 

on all advertising wagons traveling through- 
out the U.S. advertising Kendall's Spavin Cure. 
60-pound box costs $3.00, makes two barrels 
paste. BERNARD'S PASTE DEPT., 7 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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WANTS 





——<— 
HE circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
190,000 copies per day. 





DVERTISING MANAGER on Eastern pa- 
A per would like similar position on good live 
Western paper. Can furnish first class refer- 
ences. Address “W. L.,” care Printers’ Ink. 





ea Young man who has had some 
experience in newspaper work as assistant 
to advertising manager. State full particulars 
as to experience and give references in first letter. 
Address “‘ B. M.,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 


XPERIRENCED OFFICE MAN and Cor- 

respondent, well posted in ali that pertains 
to advertising, desires to enter field. Force- 
ful copy writer, made of right stuff. ‘M. S.,"’ 
care Printers’ Ink. 











ANTED—A young man who is making a 

success of wr.ting copy for general adver- 
tising, to specialize in new work 1n_semi-techni- 
cal popular product for home and commercial 
use. Must be willing to devote entire time to 
this work. Chance to develop in important field 
with manufacturer. ‘P, A.," Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING Solicitor. High grade man, 
years on large, general publication. Ac- 
quainted in Western as wellas Eastern territory, 
is open for engagement as advertising manager 
or representative, general or class publication. 
Highest references. H.H., care Printers’ Ink. 





EWSPAPER PUSITIONS—We have good 

openings. for reporters with some experi- 
ence, worth $12, $15 and $18 per week. Also for 
linotype operators, speed not less than 4,500 
minion; wages, union scale or better. All de- 
partments represented. Booklet free. FERN- 
ALD'S NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE, 
Springfield, Mass. 





YYANTED A young man who has had some 
_ experience in preparing advertising copy 
for influencing industrial classes in the selection 


of machinery, to prepare copy for machinery ° 


manufacturer trade paper advertising. Five 
hours from New York city. Give full details in 
answering this advertisement to avoid unneces- 
sary delay in concluding arrangements. Ad- 
dress “'T. E.,"’ Printers’ Ink. 





OUNG MEN AND WOMEN of ability who 

seek positions as adwritersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 31st St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
aline, six words tothe line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 
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ANTED—Technical Writer by a large elec” 

trical manufacturing company, to prepare 
copy for a general line of publications. Should 
be able to write in semi-popular vein, and pre- 
sent matters attractively to consumers, and 
should have good taste in display and typo- 
graphical effects. Moderate amount of electri- 
cal knowledge essential; the more the better. 
Liberal salary to the right man. Give full par- 
ticulars and state salary desired. Address 
“J. B. C.,” care Printers’ Ink. 





ANTED—Clerks and others with common 

school educations only, who wish to qualify 
for ready positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where, One graduate fills $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,600. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his success 
within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mand exceeds supply. GEORGE H, POWELL, 
Advertising and Business Expert, 768 Metro- 
politan Annex, N. Y. 








Is there an 
Advertising Man 
who wants a job? 








Then why doesn’t he show his be- 
lief in advertising by advertising in 
Printers’ Ink for the job he wants. 


The advertising managers for many 
of the largest advertisers in the coun- 
try first got in touch with their pres- 
ent employers through Printers’ Inx. 


You might get the very job your 
ambition covets by means of a classi- 
fied ad placed in Printers’ Ink where 
it will come before the eyes of those 
who are looking for just such a man 
as you. 


The right kind of an ad generally 
proves fruitful. The charge is only 
20c. a line per insertion. Send your 
copy before next Thursday for the 
following week’s issue. 








Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 
12 West 3ist Street, New York 




















_A rather novel experiment in connec- 
tion with employees’ hours of labor is 
being tried by The Curtis Publishing 
Company, of Philadelphia, publishers of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Sat- 
urday Evening Post. Not only have 
they adopted and put into effect the 
fort -eight-hour week throughout their 
mechanical departments, but instead of 
the conventional schedule under which 
this time is distributed over six work- 
ing days, the total of forty-eight hours’ 
work will hereafter be done in the five 
days from Monday to Friday, inclusive, 
leaving Saturday for recreation. 





~The Dr. Hallock Drug Co. is placing 


its advertising through the C. Brewer 
Smith Agency. Later in the spring a 
number of New England papers will be 
added to the list. 


The New England office of the Chas. 
H. Stickney Gasoline Engine Co. is now 
located with the Jos. Breck Sons Co. 
Considerable advertising is planned in 
agricultural mediums largely to affect 
dealers. Hereafter the advertising will 
all be placed from the home office at 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Business Going Out 


















One-time orders for 1,400 lines are 
being sent to newspapers in Western 
cities by the Frank Presbrey Company, 
New York, for the New York Life 
Insurance Company advertising. 


Lord & Thomas, New York, are plac- 
ing 3,000 lines with Western papers for 
the Harriet Meta business. 





Spring copy for Alfred Benjamin & 
Company, New York, clothing, will go 
to newspapers soon from the Jaros 
Agency, New York. 





The MHorn-Baker Agency, Kansas 
City, is sending to Western newspapers 
100-line, till forbid orders, for the 
Green Mountain Distilling Company. 





Southern mewspapers are receiving 
10,000-line contracts from Charles H. 
Fuller & Company, Chicago, on account 
of G. C. Bitters. 





One thousand lines are being placed 
with newspapers in the West for the 
McCreery Manufacturing Company 
through the E. H. Clarke Agency. 





The Chicago office of Nelson Ches- 
man & Company is sending out 1,400- 
line orders to Southern newspapers on 
account of J. W. Kidd. 





The Blackburn Agency is placing 
5,000-line orders with newspapers on 
the Pacific Coast for the Prescription 
Products Company. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany advertising, 1,169 lines, is going 
to newspapers generally from J. P. 
Storm, New York. 





Five thousand lines for the Rock 
Island Railroad is being placed with 
newspapers in the Northwest by J. L. 
Stack, Chicago. 





_ E. P. Remington, New York, is plac- 
ing 1,000 lines for the American Lady 
Corset advertising with Western news- 
papers. 





Five thousand lines for the advertis- 
ing, of A. B. Kirschbaum & Company, 
Philadelphia, makers of clothing, is be- 
ing placed with Southern papers by 
Arnold & Dyer, Philadelphia. 





The Pepsin Syrup Company, Monti- 
cello, Ill., is placing 30,000 lines with 
newspapers in the Southwest, direct. 





W. C. Johnson, Chicago, is making 
10,000-line contracts with newspapers in 
Southern cities for the Miles Medical 
Company. 


Four-time orders, for 112 lines, are 
being sent to newspapers by the H. £, 
Ayers Agency, Boston, for the Emer. 
son Home Company, of that city, a 
never-cure proposition. 


Fred C. Williams, New York, is plac. 
ing 5,000 lines with newspapers in the 
Southwest, vo advertise India Tea, 


Copy for the Perry Davis Pain Killer 
is being sent out generally to a list of 
the smaller papers by Dauchy & Com- 
pany, New York. 





The Stoneton Advertising Agency, 
Hallowell, Me., is asking rates from 
Canadian papers on 10,000 lines on the 
business of the Heart Cure Company, 
of Hallowell. 





M. P. Gould & Company, New York, 
are making contracts with newspapets, 
in cities where agencies have béen e- 
tablished, for advertising of the Frank. 
lin Automobile. 





Some champagne advertising is being 
laced in a_ selected list of newspapers 
y N. W. Keane, New York. 


Lord & Thomas, Chicago, are making 
5,000-line contracts with Western news- 
papers for the California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Exchange, to advertise “Sun 
Kissed” oranges. 


The Maine Central Railroad advertis- 
ing is being ee | with large papers in 
the South by the Spafford Agency, 
Boston. 





Copy for soe & Martinez, mak- 
ers of “L. & M.” paints, is being sent 
to the smaller newspapers by E. P. Rem- 
ington, New York. Orders call for 26 
sertions, 





The Kaufman & Handy Company, 
Chicago, will use 1,500 lines within a 
year with Western papers for adver- 
tising of I. Lewis & Company, of that 
city, cigar manufacturers. 


Andrews & Coupe, New York, will 
place the advertising of ‘Forefathers” 
Corn Whiskey and the Southern Cotton 
Oil Company. 





Twenty-eight hundred lines is being 
placed with newspapers in the South- 
west y W. W.. Sharpe & Company, 
New York, on account of E. Fougera 
& Company, New York, medical. 


Walter A. Vonderleith, who has had 
charge of the canvassers’ organization 
of McClure’s magazine during the past 
eighteen months, has recently been 
made circulation manager of The Crafts- 
man, - 
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PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


H. C. Volk, who has been connected 
with the advertising department of the 
Record for several years, has joined the 
advertising force of the North American. 





Orders for Florida East Coast Hotel 
Association advertising, 1,050 lines, one 
jnsertion, are going to large city news- 

pers from the Dorland Agency, At- 
featic City. 


C. C. Green, who recently sold his 
Green’s Capital Advertising Agency, of 
Washington, D. C., has joined the ad- 
yertising staff of the North American. 





Blausius & Sons, one of the largest 
piano houses in Philadelphia, and pro- 

ssive advertisers, have announced 
their removal from 1016-18 Chestnut 
St. to the new fashionable shopping dis- 
trict on Chestnut St., west of Broad. 





The Columbia Phonograph Co. is 
using, in the window of its Philadelphia 
store, with the legend “Ought to be in 
Every Home,” a figure of a baby, which 
bids fair to rival the Victor dog. 





Arthur G. Neumayer, former adver- 
tising manager of the Washington 
Times, has assumed temporary manage- 
ment of the advertising department of 
Munsey's Evening Times in this city. 


Large copy for the Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., of New York, is going to 
newspapers in this vicinity from N. A. 
Ayer & Son. 





The Philadelphia Auction House, 515 
Market St., is asking for rates from 
newspapers in Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware. 





The Fairfield Manufacturing | Co., 
makers of animal foods and specialties 
of that character, is asking contracts 
with country weeklies. 


————_+ e+ 
BOSTON ITEMS. 


Mr. E. F. Gould, formerly with Wood, 
Putnam & Wood, has formed a partner- 
ship with Mr. Hall, who has recently 
been associated with street car advertis- 
ing in New England, and under the 
firm name of Gould & Hall will — 
sent the Frank Presbrey Co. in New 
England. The offices of this agency 
will be located at 120 Boylston St., 
Boston. 





Agricultural papers are receiving con- 
tracts from Wood, Putnam & Wood for 
the advertising of Swift’s Lowell Fertil- 
izer. This account is handled by Mr. 
W. L. Weeden of the agency. 





The annual meeting of the directors 
of the Diwinell-Wright Co. has been 
held and the appropriation for advertis- 
ing for 1909 decided upon. They will 
continue to use daily papers with large 
space in special territory when it jis 
opened up. In addition a list of fifteen 
magazines has been decided upon and 
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contracts will go out soon from the A. 
T. Bond Agency. The product adver- 
tised is “Whitehouse” Coffee. 





Mr. Ernest J. Goulston has secured 
the advertising contract for Geo. G. 
Fox Co., bakers. Yearly contracts are 
being made with Boston newspapers. 
This account is unique, for they are to 
advertise a pie with a trade name. It 
is the first time that advertising space 
has been devoted to a trade-marked pie. 
Mr. Goulston is going for an extended 
trip to the West in the interests of 
several prospective clients in different 
parts of the Western territory. 





An extensive list of general publica- 
tions has been made up by Mr. D. 
MacNichol, of the Shumway Agency, 
for the advertising of Cooper Under. 
wear. Contracts are going out at the 
present time for three pages. 





The advertising of the Boston Auto- 
mobile Show is to be placed by Wood, 
Putnam & Wood. 


M. Steinert & Sons are adding a few 
New England papers to their already 
large list. Contracts are made for 500 
to 1,000 inches. 


Mr. Wm. Colton, of Wood, Putnam 
& Wood, is “- * the advertising of 
Lunt, Moss bo agazines and agri- 
cultural papers will be used. 





Mr. Henry P. Dowst announces that 
the firm of Ellis & Dowst having been 
dissolved, he is now with the H. B. 
Humphrey Co. Mr. A. W. Ellis has 
assumed the entire assets and liabilities 
of the old agency and continues under 
the name of A. W. Ellis Agency, 10 
High St. 


The Boston office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Co. is placing some Spring 
contracts in magazines for the Geo. 
Frost Co., manufacturers of the Boston 
Garter and Velvet Grip Hose Sup- 
porter. 





_ The F. P. Shumway Agency is send- 
ing out some orders to special publica- 
tions for the Bay State Squab Co., 
Wakefield, Mass. This agency is also 
sending out additional copy for the 
Pacific Mills, advertising their Serpen- 
tine Crépe. 


_ Small, Maynard & Co. are using 
literary publications for three months. 
This account is handled by the Boston 
office of the C. F. Wyckoff Co. 


Dr. Rudolph Mertin, Inc., is usin 
Sunday papers through New Englan 
to push the sale of his toilet prepara- 
tions. Small sized copy is used and 
orders are sent out through Wood, Put- 
nam & Wood. 


The National Spawn & Mushroom 
Co. are sending out orders to general 
mediums on their Spring advertising. 
Insertions start with the March num- 
bers. A large list of publications is 
being used consisting mostly of maga- 
soe that -have been tried by them <4 
ore. 
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CHICAGO ITEMS. 





Edward D. Sabin, New England 
Bldg., Cleveland, is placing 1909 trade 
paper orders for the Born Steel Range 
Co. 


Mr. John Benson and Mr. Robert 
Easton severed their connection with 
the McJunkin Adv. Agency February 
Ist to start an agency for themselves, 





Mr. C. W. Tuller has been made 
manager of the Tourist and Classified 
Departments of Collier’s Weekly. _ Mr. 
Fuller previously was Western Man- 
ager of Classified. 


Royal Tailors Co., Chicago, will soon 
use several magazines to advertise their 
high-grade clothing. This business_will 
go through Clague-Painter-Jones Co. 





Rothschild & Co. will use some of 
the cheaper grade papers to advertise 
a piano on time. This business goes 
through the Cochrane Adv. Agency. 


Red Cross Antiseptic Co. is using a 
few magazines through the Herbert 
Kauffman & Handy Co. Three-quarter 
magazine pages are being used. 

Ederheimer, Stein & Co. will soon 
place orders through the Herbert Kauff- 
man & Handy Co. hey will use over 
twice the space of last year. 

Great Western Cereal Co., claiming 
to be the largest cereal company in the 
world, are using liberal space in the 
newspapers and columns in the women’s 
papers through the Herbert Kauffman 
& Handy Co. 

Lewis & Sons, Newark, N. J., are 
using liberal space in the newspapers. 
Contracts for 15,000 lines are goin 
out through the Herbert Kauffman 
Handy Co. 





Shaw, Torrey Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is sending out orders to the 
magazines for the Grand Rapids Re- 
frigerator Co. 


a Oe 


FLORIDA NOTES. 





A two million dollar paper factory 
is the latest item of information for 
Florida newspapers and other consum- 
ers of paper in large quantities. A site 
has been selected at. Gainesville, Fla., 
by Boston engineers, and the plant and 
buildings will cost in the neighborhood 
of two million dollars. 

The material to be employed in the 
manufacture of paper will be the 
stumps of dismantled pines, of which 
there are millions within the vicinity 
of the factory. The manufacture of 
paper from pine stumps is no experi- 
ment, as those interested have succeeded 
in producing a strong, perfect paper 
of several grades. It is claimed that 
the paper is superior in many instances 
to the product from any other fiber or 
material. The project is financed by 
local, Eastern and English capitalists. 


Realty Title and Trust Co.’s Jack. 
sonville 6% certificate investment rop- 
osition is going out from the locke! 
ville Advertising Agency to a few maga- 
zines, 





Florida cities have advertised this 
year as never before, and many of 
them have representatives in the gj 
of Jacksonville in order to give first. 
hand information to the _ tourists, 
Among them is “Push and Smile” 
Powell, late proprietor of the St. Peters. 
burg Independent. Powell has coined 
three new words in connection with 
tourists which have caused a humorous 
ripple. In addressing the visitors jn 
his announcements he says: “To Tour. 
ists, Toureens, Tourettes and Touri- 
dents: You'll go to St. Petersburg 
some time. Why not now?” 





The question of flat rates and the 
maintenance of central headquarters in 
 F panmeson to be known as Florida 
Newspapers’ Special Agency, is up for 
discussion at the March convention of 
the Florida State Press Association, 
the object being to stop ruinous rate 
cutting. 


Mr. I. C. Chamberlayne, who for the 
past two years has been the advertising 
manager of the Bristol Herald-Courier, 
of Bristol, Va.-Tenn., has been pro- 
moted to the position of business man- 
ager, vice W. L. Halstead, resigned, 
taking effect Januray 15. 


Mr. J. W. Bell, formerly editor of 
the Palmetto News, is to start a paper 
in Tarpon Springs. No name has yet 
been selected nor the date of first issue 
mentioned. 


Editor A. P. Gordon, Punta Gorda 
Herald, has been appointed pure food 
inspector in Elfrida. Punta Gorda is 
the home town of Florida’s new gov- 
ernor, A. W. Gilchrist. 








Mr. J. C. Compton, for the past 
twenty years superintendent of public 
instruction for Lake county, has as- 
sumed the management and editorship 
of the Leesburg Commercial. 





It is only a few months since Bar- 
rington & Co., took hold of the Quincy 
Gadsden County Times, which. they 
raised to a high plane of merit. They 
have established another weekly in the 
same county, the West Gadsden Herald. 
This indicates that there are some 
people who find newspaper publishing 
a paying investment. 


The Florida Times-Union’s latest cir- 
culation statement shows a_ surprising 
growth of Florida’s greatest daily. The 
detailed figures are too long for men- 
tion here, but stress may A laid on 
the fact that the average for December, 
daily, was 16,013; Sundays, 18,117. 


a SS os 


One of the largest sing'e orders which 
has gone out to the newspapers recently 
is the four-column advertisement of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
placed by the Frank Presbrey Company. 
This went to a large list of prominent 
daily papers throughout the U. S. 
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sf FLORIDA’S GREATEST nawaeanks 
d this 
ny of 
> en 
uri: 
nile Published In the Metropolis of the State—Jacksonville 
eters. 
coined Average Sunday Average Daily 
m.. Circulation for the Circulation for the 
rs in Month of December + Month of December 9 
Tour. 
Tour Detailed Report of Circulation for One Year, Ending Dec. 31, 1908 
A urg = 
¢| Jan. | Feb, |March| April | May | June July | Aug. | Sept, | Oct Nov. | Dec. 
1 the 4 10,600 | 11.825 | 14,850 | 12,950 | 12,200 | 12,500 | 12,675 | 13,800 | 18°525 | 14;275 | 18,200 | 15,525 
8 in 2! 40,600 | 18.975 | 12,500 | 12,975 | 12,275 | 12.550 | 15,675 | 15,550 | 13,550 | 14,250 | 15,400 | 15,425 
orida 3] 10,600 | 11,875 | 12,575 | 12,100 | 14,850 | 12.450 | 12,675 | 18,800 | 18,550 | 14,400 | 15,476 | 15,525 
P for 4] 10,600 | 11,875 | 12,850 | 13,025 | 12,225 | 12,450 | 12,950 | 13,250 | 13,700 | 16.500 | 19,100 | 15,950 
mn, of 5] 13,050] 13,225 | 12,900 | 15,375 | 12.225 | 12,500 | 14,950 | 18.250 | 14,150 | 14,450 | 16,550 | 15,775 
ation, 6} 10,600 | 12,025 | 12.900 | 12.975 | 12,150 | 12,625 | 12,600 | 13,250 | 15,750 | 14,450 | 15.500 | 18,100 
Tate . 1 10,600 | 12,075 | 12,900 | 12,675 | 12,175 | 14,625 | 12,700 | 13,400 | 18,900 | 14,375 | 15,725 | 15,850 
gba || #20] ts] 38] se | a | te | | || te 
10,600 | 14,175 | 13 2,500 | 12,225 | 12,575 | 12, k ; 3 / : 
r the 1u} 10,600 | 12'225 | 13,000 | 12,500 | 14.425 | 12,575 | 18,800 | 13,425 | 18,875 | 14,575 | 15,575 | 15,7 
ising 11} 10,650 | 12,175 | 12.900 | 12,450 | 12.225 | 12,575 | 12,775 | 18,425 | 13,875 | 16,650 | 15,500 | 15, 
irier, 12] 13,250 | 12/275 | 13,000 | 14.550 | 12,225 | 12.575 | 12,575 | 18,450 | 13,875 | 14,500 | 15,525 | 15,725 
Pro- | 1000 12'875 | 13,000 | 12.350 | 12,800 | 12.700 | 12,650 | 13,350 | 17,350 | 14,450 | 15,650 | 18,000 
med, Ba ee a | 13 | 12°48 | 1S'eos | ano | 18°598 | 18,080 | 14880 | 1e.000 | 16-725 
ned, 1 ‘ A 2, ‘ 2, 5 , 0 
16 11080 14.875 | 12975 | 12'325 | 12,550 | 12,650 | 12,650 | 15,850 | 18,900 | 14,550 | 15,000 | 15,725 
17| 11,050 | 12 18,025 | 12,400 | 14,950 | 12,900 | 12,575 | 13,425 | 18,950 | 14,700 | 15,699 | 15,750 
vt Bhi in| | |r| | ea | 2 | 18 | hme | 180 | ge 
aper 19} 13,525 | 12,400 | 13,175 | 14,425 | 12,475 | 13, x : : ‘ i yh 
yet 0} 11,075 | 12,400 | 13:175 | 12,375 | 18,500 | 12,925 | 12,700 | 13,825 | 15,800 | 14,660 | 15,400 | 18,120 
ssue | 11,075 | 12,500 | 18,275 | 12:200 | 18,650 | 14.725 | 12,760 | 18,825 | 13,980 | 14,950 | 15,475 | 15,800 
29} 11,478 | 12,500 | 16,000 | 12.050 | 12,856 | 12,925 | 12,750 | 13,300 | 13,810 | 15,050 | 18,000 | 15,700 
93] 11,400 | 17,000 | 18,200 | 12.050 | 12,650 | 12,825 | 12,750 | 15,500 | 13,825 | 14,950 | 15,450 | 15.650 
orda 24] 11,488 | 12,400 | 13,175 | 12,075 | 14,450 | 12,750 | 12.775 | 13,250 | 18,875 15,150 15,575 | 15,700 
food 95] 11,488 | 12,422 | 18,350 | 12,875 | 12.450 | 12,775 | 12,900 | 13,250 | 14,075 | 17.550 | 15,575 | 15,550 
1 is 26} 13,600 | 12,470 | 13,325 | 14.900 | 12,500 | 12,825 | 15,300 | 13,500 | 14,200 | 14,925 | 15,525 | 15,675 
Zov- 27] 11,500 | 12,470 | 18,170 | 12,150 | 12,475 | 12,825 | 12,925 | 13,775 | 16,200 | 15,050 | 15,550 | 18,250 
28} 11,405 | 12;700 | 13.200 | 12.050 | 12,600 | 14,650 | 13,425 | 13,500 | 14,100 | 15,250 | 18,759 | 15,600 
29] 11,600 | 12,550 | 15,550 | 12,225 | 12,500 | 12,650 | 13,425 | 18,675 | 14,200 | 15.800 | 18,000 | 15,750 
past 80} 11,600 18,075 | 12,275 | 12,575 | 12,610 | 13,425 | 15,725 | 14.200 | 15,475 | 15,525 16,600 
blic 81} 11,725 13,075 14,600 13,800 | 18,575 15,550 15,70 
oe. eee a 
hip 350,796'368,2621416,7001383,0101397.4561390,365 408.050! 426 6501 425.690 1467 350 |483 ,445/ 496.395 
i Sunday Average for the year Daily Average for the year 
ney ending Dec. 81, 1908 ending Dec. 31, 1908 
ey 
hey 15,768 13,703 
= Practically a FIFTY PER CENT INCREASE in one year 
ing Sworn to and subscribed before | I certify that the above state- 
s me this fifth day of Jan. 1909 | ment of circulation is true and 
= Thos. W. Wilson, correct. F. W. R. Hinman, 
he Notary Public Acting Bus. Mgr. 
-n- 
“1 The Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville, Florida. 
ch Vreeland-Benjamin Special Advertising Agency 
y 
he FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
4 NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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If We WOULD] 
But Speak 


If we would but outline in detail, the successful 
selling campaigns we are conducting for some of our 
customers ; 

If we would tell how a Mail Order House, rated at 
H 3, is interesting $100,000 capital without publicity, 
at a cost of 12% per cent. 

How a Manufacturer who was not getting a 
“square deal” with the Jobbers, went over their heads 
and is now selling the entire output of his factory 
direct to the dealers by mail, at a total selling cost of 
less than 10 per cent. 

How an Insurance Man, without leaving his office 
on Broadway, is selling more Accident Insurance 
to-day, than any one individual in the United States. 

How a Banking House is adding to its list of bond 
buyers at a cost of less than 20 cents each, the names 
of active business men who are worth from $50,000 
to $1,000,000. 

-How a Fifth Avenue Merchant, without a dollar 
spent in general publicity advertising, increased his 
business $75,000 during the panic year. 

If we would make public the methods used in these 
campaigns (involving always the use of personal let- 
ters automatically typewritten), we could not handle 
the business which would be offered us with ten times 
our present force of 250 people and equipment. 

Our relations with our clients must of necessity be 
confidential, and while we will not divulge the plan, we 
will be pleased to furnish the names Of those referred 
to in this advertisement to any interested person on 
request. 

Have you something to sell? 

It matters not whether it is Bonds or Bulldogs, we 
have the names of the buyers of your goods and the 
means of reaching them most effectively and econom- 
ically. We plan, as well as execute, selling campaigns 
in their entirety. 


American Letter Company 
Patentees and sole operators of the Typewriter Press 
64, 66 and 68 Fulton Street New York City 























